








OR 46,666 


Today’s brain-twister is: if one Guidebook 
for Marines costs $1.50, and you can buy 
16,666 Guidebooks for the price of the Ontos 
pictured above, what is the price of the Ontos? 
You are permitted to ignore all city, county, 
state and federal excise taxes and consider 
your figure as F.O.B., city of manufacture, or 
port of entry. Got it? If your answer is 


$69,999.00. you’re wrong. Actually, it’s 





GUIDEBOOKS 


$70,000.00, right on the button. The question 
might be raised: “Since ’ve bought 46,666 
Guidebooks, won't you throw in another one 
for a dollar just to keep it in even figures?” 


Sorry. That would confuse our bookkeepers. 


Surely you know someone who'll lend you half 


| 


a buck. 


GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINE | Gt 
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How to give him 


A years of college 


for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 
U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start putting 
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Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. He needs a 


$6.25 a week into U.S. Savings 
Bonds when he’s 2 or 3, you'll 
have put in $4900 by the time 
he reaches college age. Then 
cash the Bonds as you need 
them, and you'll get back about 
$6900 —enough for a fair share 
of 4 years at State. 


peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy helps 
assure peace by keeping our country strong. 





Daydreams won’t pay for books. Many 
people want college educations for their 
children but can’t shoulder the burden. Start- 
ing a U.S. Savings Bond program now makes 
sure the money will be ready for the college 
education your youngster deserves. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 4% more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U. S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen - You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it - You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 


America 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
> are theft-proof! 
| Fire-proof and 
loss-proof, too. 
Since 1941 the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment has replaced 
1,300,000 Bonds at 
no cost to the 
owners. 





You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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This advertising is donated by 
The Advertising Council and 
this magazine. 
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RABRINES 





Someday in the near future, an HUS from 
MAG-26 may hook onto a capsule floating in the 
Atlantic and carry America’s first space traveler 
to the comparative safety of a ship. Marine 
pilots are training for this now and GySgt Rod 
Ayers literally hung out of another ‘copter to 
catch this practice hop at New River. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to 4 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C 
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Edited by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 





OLD DEVELOPS NEW 


Old doctrine, old tactics, old 
equipment, and old techniques de- 
veloped today’s modern Marine 
Corps. To preserve the record of 
this evolution from old to new, 
documents are needed for the His- 
torical Amphibious File maintained 
by the Marine Corps Educational 
Center. Donations to this file will be 
preserved in the donor’s name. 
Please write: The Director, Marine 
Corps Educational Center. 

BGen J. C. Miller, Jr. 
Director 
Marine Corps Educational Center 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 











SERVICE RECORDS 


Dear Sir: 

I have been out of the Marine Corps 
for over eight years and I have never 
seen my service records. Is there any 
way I can look over my records? I 
have always wanted to do this. 

Jim Rose 
303 St. Leonard Drive 
East St. Louis, III. 


@ The records of every Marine since 
1893, are retained at the U. S. Naval 
Records Management Center, 9700 Page 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

If you plan to visit the Washington, 
D. C. area, and wish to see your service 
jacket, write to the Head, Files Section, 
(Code DGH), Records Branch, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington 25, 
D. C. Send your letter at least two 
Weeks in advance so the branch will 
have time to draw your files trom St. 
Louis. 

When writing, be sure to include your 
service number, date of enlistment and 
date of discharge. Your records will be 
available at Room 1217, Navy Annex, 
Arlington, Va.—Ed. 


LOST DISCHARGE 


Dear Sir: 

I served with the U. S. Marines from 
July 8, 1930, to July 28, 1934, and find 
it necessary to write to you with this 
request. 

I have lost my discharge, so I have 
been unable to join an American Legion 
Post at Canton, Ga. What I would like 
is some type of service statement, or a 
duplicate of my discharge, showing my 
period of service. 

Mr. Joseph L. West 
Route #2 
Ball Ground, Ga. 


@ A Certificate in Lieu of Lost or 
Destroyed Discharge has been for- 
warded to you by the Records Service 
Section, Headquarters, Marine Corps.— 
Ed. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. Neil O. Zurcher is in the 


process of writing a book pertaining 
to the Marine Corps Reserve’s par- 
ticipation in the Korean conflict. He 
is in need of information from Re- 
servists who were mobilized in 1950, 
and would like to correspond with 
anyone who would be willing to 
furnish him information. 
Neil O. Zurcher 
RD. #2 
Vermillion Road 
Oberlin, Ohio 











TEMPORARY RETIREMENT 


Dear Sir: 

In 1951, I reenlisted for six years. In 
1954, I was placed on the Temporary 
Retired List. 

In 1958, I received a letter stating 
that I was able to perform the duties of 
my rank and could return to the Ma- 
rine Corps or be discharged. I reenlisted 
for three years. 

Am I entitled to a_ reenlistment 
bonus? I also understand that there are 
provisions for an individual being re- 
called to active duty for promotion to 
the next senior rank. What are these 
provisions that an enlisted Marine 
must meet? 

SSgt Nicholas J. Popa 
MAG-11, MABS-11 
lstMAW 
FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Head, Enlisted Section, Promotion 
Branch gave us the following informa- 
tion: Title 10, U. S. Code, Section 1210, 


contains these provisions: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 











‘Don't you birds know anything but ‘Keep 
the home fires burning'?"’ 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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DISTINCTION 


FOREVER 


Your Officers Sword 
Uniquely Mounted in a 
11x12” African Mahog- 
any Shield (Hand 
Rubbed), with 7” 
Polished Bronze Em- 
blem. A memorable 
display forever. 















































$14.75 each 
Hypa-Products, Inc. | "Suppose | am a goldbrick? You expect to get 
35 Worley St., Boston 32, Mass. | | a certain percentage of them! il al 
Established 1918 
A. M. Bolognese & Sons 
TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 
Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 
Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 
Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.) | Engraved Swagger Stick | Swords & Accessories 
Officer | $14.95 | $12.95 | $90.00 
Enlisted 12.95 7.95 | 60.00 


Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 











CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 

PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
1 TCL Rn ar TE RT REET PP ER eR | 
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MUEIStssascsssscassaces (ONO RE ee (Onteesm) SHOP. cccccssecesessscss 
SHOE REPAIRING. USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL | 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) | 

Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, | 

call or wire by Western Union. H 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


“(a) If, as a result of a periodic ex- 
amination under subsection (a) or 
upon final determination under subsec- 
tion (b), it is determined that the mem- 
ber is physically fit to perform the 
duties of his office, grade, rank, or 
rating, the Secretary shall treat him as 
provided in Section 1211 of this title.” 

“Title 10, U. S. Code, Section 1211, 
provides in part: 

“(b) With his consent, any member 
of the naval service or of the Coast 
Guard whose name is on the temporary 
disability retired list, and who is found 
to be physically fit to perform the 
duties of his office, grade, rank, or 
rating under Section 1210 (f) of this 
title shall . . . (3) if he held a per- 
manent enlisted grade in a_ regular 
component when his name was placed 
on the temporary disability retired list, 
be reenlisted in his regular component 
in the grade permanently held by him 
when his name was placed on the tem- 
porary disability retired list, or in the 
next higher enlisted grade.” 

“Concerning the question of reenlist- 
ment bonus, the law, as cited above, 
contains no provisions for saving that 
benefit; therefore, when you did not 
reenlist within 90 days of your release 
trom active duty, in 1955, you lost your 
entitlement under the literal provisions 
of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, for a reenlistment 
bonus for your subsequent reenlistment 
in 1958. 


“According to your records, upon the 


expiration of your current enlistment 
on 21 October 1961, you will have com- 
pleted 14 years and four months for 
retirement and reenlistment bonus pur- 
poses. On the supposition that you 
would elect to be paid under Section 
208, Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
you will be entitled to a reenlistment 
bonus for five years and eight months 
for a second reenlistment should you 
reenlist for six years. Entitlement un- 
der Section 208 accrues for a total of 
20 years’ active duty only and a 
monetary total of $2000. 

“Since you will be over 16 years for 
pay purposes, as of February 1, 1960, 
a reenlistment bonus for that remaining 
entitlement period based on pay grade 
E-5 would amount to $906.67, and 
based on pay grade E-6, would amount 
to $1057.80. 

“You should bear in mind _ that 
should you transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve prior to completing a 


TURN PAGE 
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ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 


ON PAGE 12. 
Ll.) Cas. 2. Bs 3s 6). 4 (Ce); 
5. (6); G. Ga); 7. Ca); 8. G); 
9. (a); 10. (©). 














Whenever your 
INSIGNIA 


Bears the 


LN 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


- Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 











ORDERED TO 
LEJEUNE? 
VISITING LEJEUNE? 
STOP AT 
COASTAL MOTEL 


Three miles south of Jack- 
sonville on Highway 17 — 
close to Camp Geiger, Air 
Facility and Camp Lejeune. 
TV, wall to wall carpet, air 
conditioned, room phones, 
pool, family accommoda- 
tions, kitchens if desired. 
Reasonable rates! Also 
rental houses and _ trailer 
park — write or wire for 
reservations. Phone 7269 


COASTAL MOTEL 
MSgt. “Ret.” & Mrs. W. R. Letson 
JACKSONVILLE, N. C. 
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Thanks for banking with us! 


The First National Bank 
OF QUANTICO, VA. 














AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts — Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


- om 4 Tusit 


gts EICERs, 


EQUIPMENT CO. 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














Outstanding gifts for the 
outstanding Marine... . 
Highest Quality 
Heavy Bronze 
(Highly Polished) 
USMC Bookends 
$18.00 pair 








African Mahogany 

(Hand Finished) 

#307-(Photo) 11x12” 
$14.69 





#104-Plaque 6x7”—$7.25 
-Bronze Replica USMC Campaign Hat with 
Emblem & Mahogany Base $6.60 
-Cast Alum. Car Plate, 3-D Emblem Raised 
Lettering “‘U.S. Marine Corps” $5.98 
-—“Battle Standards” in relief, cast alum. 
Gold anodized, on 12x20” Mahogany with 5” 
emblem. $19.75 
-Solid bronze 7” dia. “Semper Fidelis’ 
plaque with 4” emblem. $8.60 
-Assorted Bronze Emblems—3”-$2.50, 4”- 
$4.65, 5”-$6.50, 7”-$9.65, chromed .50¢ extra 
-~USMC Pilot Wings 6” spread $3.00 ea. 


Beautiful Brass 
Door Knocker 
with 3” 
Chromed-Bronze 
Emblem 
$7.75 ea. 
Send Check or Money order to 
Hypa-Products, Inc. 
35 Worley St. West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


Brochures on Request 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


period of service for which a reenlist- 
ment bonus has been paid, a prorata 
share of that bonus for the portion for 
which paid but not served will be 
recouped. 

“Your record was presented to the 
Commandant’s Promotion Enlistment 
and Enlisted Performance Board on 
October 26, 1960, to receive considera- 
tion, in lieu of consideration by Head- 
quarters Boards convened during the 
period of your temporary disability re- 
tirement (1955-1958 ).”—Ed. 


CONTOUR LINES 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question regarding map 
reading. I have been told that contour 
lines never touch or cross. 

Paragraph 19d, Section II, FM 21-26, 
March 1956, Map Reading, states: 
“Contours never split. Regular contour 
lines normally do not cross each other.” 

FM 21-26 does not state that regular 
contour lines never cross, but normally 
do not cross. Could you give me an 
example of an abnormal situation. if 
there is one, where they would cross or 
touch? 

It is my belief that this situation 
would exist in the case of an overhang- 
ing cliff, although I can find nothing in 
print that will verify my theory. It 
would seem the unseen contour lines 
would be represented as hidden lines 
but never-the-less would exist, therefore 
crossing and touching. 

Sgt James W. Latoz 
HqCo. H&S Bn. MCB 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 





@ The Training Branch, G-3 Division, 
Headquarters, informs us that Ele. 
mentary Surveying—Breed and Hosner, 
is a basic reference for surveying and 
mapping. Page 393 of this book states 
in part, ‘“‘Contours can never cross each 
other except where there is an over- 
hanging cliff, and here, there must be 
two intersections. . . .” This is cor- 
rectly shown in Sgt Latoz’s drawing. 
However, for mapping purposes, the 
broken lines would not be used to de- 
note hidden contours. Broken lines 
are used in mapping to show approxi- 
mate contours. See FM 21-26, page 79 
subparagraph 57b(5).—Ed. 





SHOOTERS' BADGES 


Dear Sir: 

While on six-months active duty for 
training, we understood that shooting 
badges and like recognition awards 
were presented to individuals. Last 
year, however, only Expert Riflemen 
Expert Pistol awards were made. 

What I would appreciate knowing is 
if the Marine Corps Order 3991.10, of 
May 28, 1959, applying to this presen- 
tation, is to apply to United States 
Marine Corps Reserve units as well. 


I enjoy our monthly visit, but | 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 














[| New Subscription 


for the period checked 


hLeatherneck 


The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 


[_] Extend my present subscription 


{_] Remittance Enclosed 
[] Bill Me Later 








2 Pee $3.00 r) 3B VS x us ones $7.50 
(save $.60) (save $3.30) 

si tole $5.50 2 >0lC $9.00 
(save $1.70) (save $5.40) 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State 











Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
Washington 13, D. C. 


P.O. Box 1918 
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IMMEDIATE 
COVERAGE 














EASY 
PAYMENTS 








SAVE on AUTO INSURANCE 





Yes, save on auto insurance and still get it immediately! 
Within 24 hours after the application at the bottom is filled 
out properly, accompanied by payment, mailed and postmarked, 
your auto liability insurance can be in effect. Actually, your 
on-base insurance begins as soon as the application is post- 
marked. You can have lower rates, faster service (policy will 
be air-mailed to you), and nationwide claim coverage with one 
of the oldest companies specializing in military auto insurance, 
writing all ranks and ages without discrimination. ONLY 
ACTIVE SERVICEMEN ELIGIBLE. 

Write for our collision and overseas rates and our Virginia 
liability rates. 


RATES ... 


$5,000/$10,000/$5,000 
Liability Coverage 


12 Months 
Gl) eae MAW. 5 555csscaysececeaeed Married [] $ 52.00 
[e] 2a ae OMOP?...cs00s0cescesceesvens Single Cl 65.00 
Fels UNMET 2.5 505 555 020esescesesnceeds Married oO 75.00 
OLN RIB Scand oieé<edeasucdeasestots Single [] 99.00 
[] Under 21 CL) 115.00 


In the rate section below, check the square which denotes 
your age and marital classification. Then determine whether the 
state you are based in requires, 5,000/10,000/5,000 or 10,000/ 
20,000/5,000 liability limits. If you are not familiar with the 
requirements, call your base auto registration office. 

After checking the appropriate premium for either the 6 or 
12 month policy, add a $5.00 service-charge minimum if you 
plan to pay the entire amount with your application. 

If you prefer the easy pay plan listed below the rates, figure 
the amount of your first payment, then proceed to the applica- 
tion, fill it out, and mail it along with your check or money 
order to Inter-Service Underwriters, P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 


$10,000/$20,000/$5,000 
Liability Coverage 


6 Months 12 Months 6 Months 
CL] $29.00 C1 $ 62.00 [) $35.00 
[] 38.00 i 79.00 [] 45.00 
[] 40.00 O 90.00 [] 52.00 
[] 54.00 [) 119.00 C) 65.00 
CL) 63.00 C] 138.00 [] 76.00 


CASH PAYMENT PLAN—PREMIUM IN FULL PLUS $5.00 SERVICE CHARGE 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR SIX MONTH POLICY 


1/3 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/3 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/3 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR TWELVE MONTH POLICY 
1/4 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 

1/4 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 90 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


PLEASE PRINT 
IN INK OR TYPE 


INTER-SERVICE UNDERWRITERS 


(AN AGENCY) 
P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, Arkansas 


Application For P. L. and P. D. Insurance 


OBTAIN MONEY 
ORDER & MAIL 



























RANK & NAME SERIAL NO AGE 
WIFE'S NAME IF MARRIED __AGE aR ERED 
C) 
MIL. UNIT & BASE RACE [| SINGLE 
SEND POLICY TO (ADDRESS) 
PERMANENT HOME ADDRESS 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE | = a l | REGISTERED IN 
CAR YEAR MAKE | MODEL BODY STYLE | MOTOR OR SERIAL NO. (CYL. | WHAT STATE? 


| 


How many accidents have you or your spouse been involved in during the past year? If one or more, give 


complete description on separate sheet; also include date, charges, insurance company involved etc. 

Insurance does not become effective unless you (1) complete ALL PARTS of this application. (2) SIGN IT, and (3) enclose 
CORRECT PAYMENT of whichever pay plan you select. Coverage is effective ON BASE from date and hour of postmark on appli- 
cation. OFF BASE Coverage is effective 24 hours from date and hour of postmark on application if you have fully complied with 
above requirements and this application is approved by Home Office. 

This Application is for LIABILITY insurance only and restricted to continental limits of United States, its territories and possessions, 
Canada. Premium designated includes policy fee which is fully earned at time of policy issuance, but may be transferred upon request 
to cover substitute vehicle. Policy fee varies proportionately to the amount of premium, and a factor of 25% is used in computing 
the amount of this fee. 

The above statements are warranties and not representations, and | declare that ! have withheld no information whatsoever rela- 
tive thereto. | agree that this proposal shall be the express basis of the Contracr between the Company and me. 

| fully understand and agree that the policy applied for and issued in response to above application shall cover the insured 
vehicle only when driven by named assured or his/her spouse. 1! further agree that the insured vehicle will not be used for com- 
mercial or share-the-expense purposes. 





Application is made for a months policy with premium $ and | wish to pay 








ee . service charge or a total of $ __._.___._______. | will pay balance, if any, as per payment plan. 








Date of Discharge Sign Here 


Date 
Personne) with cars registered in New York or North Carolina, or personnel who must have insurance company make 
filing with any state, not acceptable. Contribution to uninsured motorists pool necessary for coverage of South 
Carolina registered vehicles. Details furnished with application. 


5 a ee ee 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 6] 


really would like to see more informa- 
tion about the new Marine weapons. 
PFC Joseph J. Carroll 
270 Rugby Road 
Brooklyn 26, N.Y. 


@ Head, Decorations and Medals 
Branch, Headquarters Marine Corps, 
said: 

“Marine Corps Order 3591.10 con- 
cerning Small Arms _ Qualifications 
badges and bars is applicable to the 
Marine Corps Reserve. Reservists who 
qualify for small arms qualification 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & copy of Publish Your Book. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. 118 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








badges and who, for some reason, are 
not presented such awards by cognizant 
commanding officers, may apply to the 
Director of their respective Reserve and 
Recruitment Districts for the badges.” 

Meanwhile, we'll see what we can do 
about publishing more weapons items. 
—Ed. 


MOS SWITCH 


Dear Sir: 

A question has arisen as to the 
correct paragraph in the Marine Corps 
Manual which should be used as the 
authority to change a basic MOS to a 
primary MOS in the same occupational 
field, and several of us disagreed on the 
specific paragraph which should be 
used. 

The particular case involved a Ma- 
rine assigned a basic 4100 MOS as a 
primary, and now that he has qualified 
by actual performance on the job, he is 
assigned a primary MOS of 4131. 

I am of the opinion that in this case 
it would be correct to cite paragraph 
6102.2a, Marine Corps Manual, as the 
authority, in that this paragraph is 
used to assign a MOS above the basic 
level provided the actual performance 
on the job qualification is met. 
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Other contentions are that paragraph 
€102.la is the correct authority in this 
case. I disagree in that I believe this 
paragragh would be cited in changing 
a primary MOS to any other primary 
MOS in the same occupational field 
such as a 4131 to a 4111, provided all 
other qualifications are met as far as 





actual performance on the job. This 
paragraph does not specify, as in para- 
graph 6102.2a, that the change would be 
from a basic MOS to a primary MOS 
in the same occupational field. 

Could you settle this disagreement 
by informing me as to which of the 
paragraphs stated would be the correct 
authority for this change? 

LCpl J. P. Gilligan 
H&HS, MCAS, 
Beaufort, S.C. 


@ Classification Unit, Assignment and 
Classification Branch, informed us that 
the “correct authority for a change of 
MOS from a basic MOS to an MOS in 
the same occupational field is para- 
graph 6102.2a Marine Corps Manual.” 
—Ed. 


DIVISION UNITS 
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Dear Sir: 

During a recent discussion concern- 
ing the organization of a Marine Corps 
division, many questions were raised. 

Our sources of information are scant, 
so I am writing our queries to Leather- 
neck. 

1. What is the current authority tel- 
ling which type organizations are con- 
tained in a division, organic to the 
division, such as an infantry regiment? 

2. How many rifle platoons are in a 
rifle company? 

3. Are the following organic to the 
division—amphibious tractors, tank 
battalion and eight-inch guns? 

MSgt Anthony P. Schioaldi 
Company “A”, C-E Bn., MCRDep., 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@ Head, Operations Branch, G-3 Divi- 
sion, Headquarters, said, ‘“‘The current 
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authority telling which type organiza- 
tions are contained in a Marine division 
is the Provisional Series Table of Or- 
ganization Number 1990 dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1958. 

“There are currently three rifle pla- 
toons in a rifle company; refer to Pro- 
visional Series Table of Organization 
Number 1013 dated February 14, 1958. 

“Finally, the first two units referred 
to in the basic letter, Amphibian Trac- 
tors and Tank Battalion, are Force 
Units and not organic to the division. 
There is no such unit as eight-inch 
guns, however, there is an Eight-inch 
Howitzer Battery (Prov-4112 of Oct 14, 
1958) which is also a Force Unit and 
not organic to the Marine division.’— 


Ed. 
CLOTHING ISSUE 


Dear Sir: 

During World War II, when clothing 
was being issued on an “in kind” basis, 
everything was government property. 
However, upon discharge at the end of 
the war, a Marine was allowed to re- 
tain numerous items of his clothing— 
“one of everything’—as the saying of 
the time went. 

Now, suppose that this same Marine 
shows up again after the Korean War 


and enlists in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, Class II, and receives a complete 
clothing issue (which just like a Regu- 
lar, he takes out and has altered). After 
serving four years, Class II, our man 
re-ups and requests transfer to Class 
III Reserve. Upon transfer to Class III, 
the Marine is: 
(a) Allowed (or required) to retain 
and maintain what clothing item? 
(b) Held responsible for what items 
while Class III? 
(c) Must pay for what items if not 
turned in upon transfer? 
(d) What is the authority for the 
above? 
Sgt Theodore H. Loney 
735 Emerson Court 


St. Louis 41, Mo. 


@ Director, Marine Corps Reserve, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, turnished 
the following information: 

(a) Each male Marine who was 
initially enlisted, appointed or inducted 
in a Regular or a Reserve component, 
of any branch of the Armed Forces, 
after 19 June 1951, acquired a military 
obligation. If Sgt Loney initially en- 
listed during World War II, he did not 
acquire a military obligation. Only 
personnel with obligated service are 


Lee f 
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required to retain and maintain cloth- 
ing which they received on an “in kind” 
issue during their tenure as obligors. 

(b) Personnel who do not have 
obligated military service and become 
affiliated with the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve, are entitled to the Or- 
ganized Marine Corps Reserve allow- 
ance; provided three months have 
elapsed since the date of their discharge 
or separation from extended active 
duty. The initial alteration of such 
uniform clothing, including articles 
purchased and replacement issues for 
items worn out in service, is authorized 
at government expense with the ap- 
proval of the Commanding Officer. 

(c) Upon separation of enlisted per- 
sonnel from the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve, who do not have mili- 
tary obligated by reason of 
discharge or transfer to another class, 
all uniform clothing except worn head- 
gear, shoes, socks, gloves and under- 
wear on charge to them shall be re- 
covered. Exceptions to this recovery 
action are made in the case of personnel 
who did not receive an individual issue 
of clothing from the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

(d) Marine Corps Order 10122R.1C 
requires all enlisted Reservists who are 

TURN PAGE 


service, 


Famous Marine writer brings forth a gripping 
account of (“the greatest fighting withdrawal in 
modern times” and of the courage and endurance 
of the U. S. Marines in Korea.) ... $3.35 (A 
special arrangement by your LEATHERNECK 
Bookshop) ORDERS must be postmarked no 
later than 31 March. See inside of back cover for 


order blank. 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


members of the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve to execute an Applica- 
tions and Agreement for the Personal 
Retention of Clothing. This application 
and agreement provides for checkage 
against any active duty or inactive 
duty training pay for the value of ar- 
ticles of individual clothing which are 
on charge to the individual and are not 
returned upon discharge or transfer to 
another class. 








FORGET HELL! 
Confederate LEATHERNECKS, 
yw Never Forget This 
\ REBEL MUSIC 

BOX LIGHTER 


Precision music box 
Strikes up DIXKIE 
each time you tight 


up, with COL. BEAU 
SHOUTIN’ FORGET 
HELL! on one side 
and the REESE & 
FLAG on t'other 
Both sides in full 
color. ORDER NOW 
and get the BEAU- 
LITE. $6.95 ppd. 
Send check or 
Money Order to... 


The HOUSE OF 
BEAUREGARD. INC. 
Dept. L.F. 
600 Sudekum Bide. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 























(e) Clothing issue and recovery regu- 
lations are contained in Chapter 52, 
Marine Corps Manual and Marine 
Corps Order P10120.28.—Ed. 


M-1 LENGTH 


Dear Sir: 

Looking through a book entitled A 
Book of Arms of the World, I noticed 
that there were a couple of facts which 
did not agree with what was printed in 
the latest edition of the Guidebook for 
Marines. I therefore have listed the in- 
formation the Book of Arms gave as 
to what the Guidebook bears. Please 
set me straight. 

Book of Arms lists the muzzle veloc- 
ity at 830 feet per second and the 
length of the barrel as five inches for 
the U. S. Pistol Caliber .45, M1911A1, 
while the Guidebook lists the muzzle 
velocity as 802 feet per second and the 
length of the barrel as five and three- 
one-hundredths inches. 

Also, the Book of Arms lists the 
overall length of the U. S. Rifle Caliber 
.30 M1 as being 42 inches, while the 
Guidebook lists it as being 43.6 inches. 

Please check on this, and inform me 
on which to abide by. I am sure that 


the Guidebook for Marines is correct, 
however, I want to be sure. 
Sgt B. Matarazzo, Retd 
167 Sands St. 
Navy Y.M.C.A. 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


@ The Guidebook is correct, according 
to the Head, Marksmanship Branch, 
G-3 Division, who also gave us the 
following information: 
“Department of the 
Manual 23-35 dated February, 


Army Field 
1953, 





shows that the barrel length of the U. S. 
Pistol .45 Caliber, M1911Al1, is 5.03 
inches. 

“TM-9-1275, War Department Tech- 
nical Manual dated June 1947, contains 


descriptive data of U. S. Rifles Caliber 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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THE MOST OUTSTANDING OFFER EVER 
PRESENTED BY LEATHERNECK BOOK- 


**MODERN JUDO (A 3-Volume Set) 
JUDO KATAS 
KARATE 
SECRETS OF JUDO 


A $9.70 saving 


LIMITED TIME OFFER—Orders 
must be postmarked no later than 
April 30, 1960. No “Bill Me Later’s’’. 
inside back cover for Order 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 


requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr., USN 
(Retd), 3920 Milan St., San Diego 7, 
Calif., to hear from anyone who served 
with the late Major General Merritt 
Austin (“Red Mike”) EDSON at any 
period of his career. 

* * * 


Former Marine Sgt Thomas F. Lan- 
dre, 702 Grove St., McHenry, IIl., to 
har from Sgt Irwin GERNOCH and 
Sgt Chuck STRINGER and _ families, 
whose last known address was Midway 
Island, Va. Also to hear from anyone 
who served with him in. lst Amtrac 
Bn., in Korea, 1954-55, or Trac. Veh. 
Co., S.D.T., Quantico. 


* * a 


Maurice P. McKenna, 1020 Monroe 
St, N. W., Washington 10, D. C. to 
hear from Sgt Frank CALLAHAN, 
whose last known address was Boston, 
Mass., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 

* * * 


Vennetta Courtney, 1004 O’Farrell, 


Boise, Idaho, to hear from Robert 
MORGAN. 
* * * 


James Searle, Box 2307, Longview, 
Texas to hear from Robert MASON, 
whose last known address was Camp 
Pendleton, in 1957. 

e ok O® 


Former Marine Jim Ulsh, 603 No. 
5th St., Fresno, Calif., to hear from 
Sgt Frank RONK, whose last known 
address was Camp Lejeune. 

* 

Mrs. Anthony G. Tzowros, 814 Ken- 
more Blvd., Akron 14, Ohio, to hear 
from PFC Virgil L. WISELY, whose 
last known address was “B” Co., C & E 
Bn., MCRDep, San Diego, Calif. 


* * * 
LCpl Wayne C. Ellis, Marine De- 
tachment, USS Independence, FPO, 


New York, N. Y., to hear from Steve J. 


SULLIVAN, whose last known address 
was Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
* * * 

SSgt Gary V. Wright, 200 West Mid- 
way Dr., Anaheim, Calif., to hear from 
SSgt Charles COOMER, whose last 
known address was Moffet Field, Calif., 
and SSgt O. L. MOORE, whose last 
known address was MCSC, Barstow, 
Calif. 

Leo Tobin, Station “A”, P. O. Box 
394, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., to hear from Sgt E. B. 
(Burt) PALMER, whose last known 
address was MAG-26, New River, Jack- 
sonville, N. C. 

* % * 

Sgt and Mrs. George R. Tufts, Jr., 
USMC Recruiting Office, Post Office 
Bldg., Moline, Ill., to hear from Capt 
W. G. UMPHREY, whose last known 
address was HQMC, and GySgt and 
Mrs. Pasquele DE ANGELIS, whose 
last known address was MCAS, Kan- 
eohe Bay, Hawaii. 

* * 

Wesley J. Rose, Delanson, N. Y., to 
hear from PFC G. M. BRADY, whose 
last known address was the Third Ma- 
rine Division. 


Joseph Zygmust, 95 “B” Memorial 
Dr., E. Weymouth 89, Mass., to hear 
from Sgt Brely Lee CLAY, whose last 
known address was MB, NAD, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

* * * 

Former Marine Ed McCausland, 218 
Clayton Dr., Norco, La., to hear from 
GySgt John BRUCH, SSgt Leonard 
MORAN, SSgt Joe BARTLEY, whose 
address was FAHG, MTG-20, Cherry 
Point, N. C. 


Marcia Witulski, 1461 S. W. 3d 
Terrace, Deerfield Beach, Fla., to hear 
from Marine James R. HILL, whose 
last known address was Jacksonville, 
Fla., or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 


Miss Marion Lindsay, 299 Tappan St., 
Brookline, Mass., to hear from anyone 
who knew her at Parris Island, S. C. 

a * * 

John E. Shuster, Box 31, Wathera, 
Kans., to hear from anyone who served 
with him in China or Guam. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Price, 103 
4th Ave., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
hear from SSgt Russell A. PRICE. 

END 
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LOS ANGELES 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
MANY CAREER OPENINGS 


STARTING SALARY $489 PER MONTH 


@ Variety of Assignments 
@ Automatic Pay Raises 
@ Competitive Promotion 
@ Liberal Benefits 


Written test may be taken at your base. 
effective upon discharge from 


Division B 
Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, California 











Prepared by GySgt J. J. Blank, Jr. 


1. The squad being in line at 
normal interval, to obtain close 
interval, the command is: 


(a) Close, march 

(b) At Close Interval— 
Fall In 

(c) At Close Interval— 
Dress Right—Dress 


2. To halt the squad when 
marching to the oblique, so as 
not to face it to the front, the 
command is: 


(a) Squad—Halt 
(b) In Place—Halt 
(c) Oblique—Halt 


3. If at “half step” or “mark 
time” while obliquing, the full 
step is resumed by the com- 
mand: 


(a) Full Step—March 
(b) Resume—March 
(c) Forward—March 


4. The platoon, being in column 
of threes, is formed into a col- 
umn of twos by the command: 


(a) Form column of 
twos from the right 
(or left)—March 

(b) Right (or left) by 
twos—March 

(c) Column of twos 
from the right (or 
left)—March 


5. The platoon, halted in line, 
is moved a short distance to its 
rear by the command: 


(a) Back Step—March 
(b) Backward—March 


6. When forming for shelter 
tents, rifles must first be slung: 
(a) True 
(b) False 


7. Prior to stacking arms, ranks 
are opened: 











’ 


(a) True 
(b) False 


8. In company drill, if all men 
in the unit are to execute the 
same movement simultaneously, 
the platoon leaders repeat the 
preparatory commands for: 


(a) Facings and march- 
ings, substituting 
“platoon” for ‘“‘com- 
pany.” 

(b) Facings, marchings 
and manual of arms. 

(c) Marchings and man- 
val of arms. 


9. When the first sergeant com- 
mands “Posts,” the platoon ser- 
geants face about and take their 
posts: 


(a) To the left of the left 
man in the rear rank 
of their platoon. 

(b) To the left man in 
the front rank of 
their platoon. 

(c) To the left and one 
pace behind the left 
man in the rear rank 
of their platoon. 


10. Being in a company mass 
and at halt, the commands to 
form a column are: 


(a) Column of platoons, 


right (or left) pla- 
toon, forward — 
March 

(b) Column of ‘files, 
(twos, threes or 
more) Right (or left) 
platoon, forward— 
March. 


(c) Column of platoons, 
forward—March. 


See answers on page 5. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer, 10 to 30 fair; 40 to 60 
good; 70 to 80 excellent; 90 to 
100 outstanding. 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 10] 


30 MI, MIC (Snipers) and MID 
(Snipers). The descriptive data of the 
weapons in regards to length is listed: 

“(a) U. S. Rifle Caliber .30 M1, 
Length (overall rifle only) . . . 434 
inches. U. S. Rifle Caliber .30 MI, 
Length (overall) with bayonet, M1... 
53.4 inches. 

“(b) U. S. Rifle Caliber 
(Snipers) and MID (Snipers): 

“1. Rifles, Caliber .30 MIC and MID 
without flash hider . . . 43.60 inches. 

“2. Rifles, Caliber .30 MIC and MID 
with flash hider mounted . - 46.13 
inches. 

“This information is also contained 
in early editions of Department of the 
Army Field Manual 23.5 dated 1955, 
The latest edition of FM 23.35 dated 
September 1958, does not contain the 
intormation’’—Ed. 


30 MIC 


WO SHIFT 


Dear Sir: 

Would you please advise if there 
is currently any authority by which a 
Chief Warrant Officer in the U. §. 
Army Reserve can apply for and be 
transferred in grade to the U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, or vice-versa? 

A friend, recently selected for pro- 
motion to W-3 in the Army Reserve, 
with approximately 18 years of active 
and inactive service, desires appoint- 
ment in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
However, I have been unable to find 
any authority by which he can apply. 
I am aware of Marine Corps Order 
1301.13A which outlines the procedures 
for the inter-service transfer of Regular 
officers and an officer of the Reserve 
component on active duty. 

Capt W. H. Fellows 
Marine Corps Supply Activity 
1100 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


@ According to the Head, Regular Of- 
ficer Candidate Section, Military Per- 
sonnel Procurement Branch, “There is 
no current authority whereby a chiel 
warrant officer in the U. S. Army Re- 
serve can be considered for a transfef 
in grade to the U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

“Under current regulations prescribed 
by the Commandant, only enlisted 
members of the Marine Corps Reservé 
may be considered for appointment as 
a warrant officer in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, and selections must be made 
by a duly constituted selection board.” 
—Ed. END 
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‘Young Lovers’ 

6 flashing diamonds set in 

14k gold sculptured hearts. 
Both Rings 


$89 
$4 twice monthly 


$8.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 





‘Love’s Glory* 
17 glowing diamonds superbly 
setin 14k gold wedding set. 


both rings 


$159 
$ 8 twice monthly 


$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 















‘Sweet Romance 


The brilliant fire of 9 dazzling 
diamonds 14k gold settings. 4 


both rings 


$129 
$5 twice monthly 


$10.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW =i 






‘Love's Pledge’ 


10 flaming diamonds in 14k 
gold impressive modern set 
both rings 


$219 
= $10 twice monthly 
$20.00 MONTHLY 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 












‘Love’s Splendor’ 

25 magnificent diamonds in 

graceful 14k gold bridal pair. 
both rings 


$259 
$1 Livice, monthly 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 


‘Sweetheart’ 











11 radiant diamonds, grace 
fully set in matching rings. 
















both rings 


$149 
$3 twice monthly 


$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 
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Magnificent simplicity. Blazing ¥ ‘ 
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$5 scene he Mad} No Age Restrictions Prices Are Complete 2A (14k Florentine gold setting. 
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‘Magic Three’ 
\9 splendid diamonds, matching 
tings for the happy couple. 


all three rings 








‘Romantic Trio’ 
11 sparkling diamonds in this 
gorgeous | 4k three-some. 
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MAN, WHAT A 


BARGAIN! 


True West, Frontier Times, and 
A Gallery of Western Badmen 
for two measly bucks! 


We ate some loco weed, pulled off our 
bridles and are RUNNING WILD! Just to 
introduce you to our magazines, we're turn 
ing our heads so you can steal us blind! 


TRUE 
WEST 
is 
published 
bi-monthly 
(6 issues 






- Save. 
ie r Ride and 


Ai! RCAHE! GHE! 


: Front 


Times 


FRONTIER 
TIMES 


published 
quarterly 
(4 issues 
per year) 
—25c¢ per 
copy, |2 
issues for 


$3.09. 





TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are 
authentic magazines crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, range wars, Indian 
fights, gold rush, ghost towns, lost mines, 
buried treasures, outlaws, trail drives, fron- 
tier sagas, cowboy and ranch _ life—they 
portray the REAL THING—they stick to 
the FACTS! 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY 
WAS—for ten times the price? 

“A GALLERY OF 
WESTERN BADMEN" 


FREE! 


With Each Subscription 


This is a book of factual 
accounts and photos on 21 
famous gunslingers—Wyatt 


J 








Waters 


Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, Jesse 
James, Wild Bill Hickok—twenty-one 01 
them! 


SPECIAL! We're making you a "see- 


what-we've-got" offer of a full year's sub- 
scription to BOTH magazines for two germ- 
laden bucks—and throwing in a copy of the 
BADMEN book FREE—just to get you on 
the prod! It's our last printing on the 
BADMEN book so DO IT NOW while they 
last! Send $2.00 in bills, check or M.O. 
by hi-lifed giraffe RIGHT NOW to 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 


5008-L Austin 31, Texas 
14 















GySgt Cushman 


W E expect you will be seeing 
quite a few by-lines of two 
men who recently joined our 
staff as replacements for MGy- 
Sgt Bob Johnson, who headed 
our West Coast Bureau, and 
MSgt Frank Kulluson, who 
edited our Sound-Off Column. 
Bob is now NCOIC of the First 
Marine Division Informational 
Services section, while Frank 


has been transferred to the 
FMCR. 

Our new writers, GySgt 
George Cushman and _ SSegt 


Chuck Kester, both joined the 
magazine in November, 1960. 
George began his writing 
career when he was assigned to 
the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing’s Historical Team in Sep- 
tember, 1951. Except for a 
stint of recruiting duty at Ban- 
gor, Maine and Long Island, 
N.Y., he has been in the Infor- 


mational Services field ever 
since. 
He first enlisted in June, 


1944. During World War II, 
he served with FMF Pacific, be- 
fore he 


was discharged in 
August, 1946. 
Cushman attended Husson 


College in Bangor before he re- 


Behind the Lines ... 





SSgt Kester 


enlisted at the outbreak of the 
Korean War. In addition to his 
duty with the Historical Team, 
and his recruiting assignment, 
he served at FMFLant, and at 
Norfolk for three years before 
being transferred to the Second 
Division at Camp Lejeune. 

SSgt Chuck Kester arrived at 
Leatherneck from the Third 
Marine Aircraft Wing at El 
Toro. There he served with the 
Wing’s Informational Services 
Section. 

Kester joined the Corps in 
1943 and fought with the Ist 
Provisional Marine’ Brigade 
and the Sixth Division. 

After the war he attended 
Western Reserve University 
until he was recalled to duty 
in August 1950. In Korea he 
served with the First Marine 
Division from November 1950 
until November 1951. 

A tour of duty at MCRS, 
Little Rock, Ark., and a hitch 
with the Second Division were 
served prior to his joining the 
Third Wing. 

He began his Marine Corps 
writing career in 1954, and is 
a graduate of the Journalist 
School at Great Lakes. 


Kid So cack 


Managing Editor 
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6¢ LL of the training of a combat 

unit should be oriented toward 
the battlefield. Peacetime training in- 
cludes so many distracting projects and 
administrative tasks that the hours left 
for really productive and_ satisfying 
combat training seem short and few. 
Yet, preparing men and units for effi- 
cient and successful combat operations 
calls for a lifetime of skills and learn- 
ing. It is imperative then, that each 
leader, responsible for training, plans 
and uses the available time to best ad- 
vantage. To do so requires imagination, 
organization, knowledge of the newest 
tactics and techniques—as well as con- 
stant reiteration of the often forgotten 
combat lessons of the past. It is up to 
the veterans and students of war to 
pass on to the younger men the skills 
and procedures learned in battle. This 
is the unique problem of a profession 
that must develop its arts in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of peacetime—and yet 
be always fully ready for the violent 
test of war. 


“Perhaps the first most impressive * 


aspect of actual combat, rarely experi- 
enced in peacetime training, is the 
nervous and physical exhaustion. It is 
similar to the experience of a hard- 
fought, physical-contact athletic event 
—or perhaps the long, forced march. 
The combat experience, however, often 
goes on for days and weeks. Only the 
young, fit, strong and sturdy survive. 
This is why the Commandant and the 
Corps’ leaders are continually con- 
cerned with constant physical fitness 
for all ranks who profess to be combat 
ready. 

“Worthwhile training should include 
periods demanding strenuous physical 
performance. In addition to physical 
drills, obstacle courses and body-build- 
ing efforts—the long, hard road march 
and the prolonged field exercise, with 
considerable digging, come closest to 
providing realistic experience. 

“In the past, one of the chief physical 
weaknesses of American ground troops 
has been in the legs. There is no sub- 


stitute for the training march and the 
cross-country trek. 

“Foot conditioning and foot care are 
also closely related to marching ability. 
Proper foot care is a problem of train- 
ing, discipline and supply. Socks should 
be changed daily. Carry the spare 
pair in your pocket, pack or helmet. 
Wash the socks when possible. Mas- 
sage, clean and powder your feet. These 
are things each sensible individual 
should do, but leaders must see that 
they are done. During prolonged 
periods in the field the unit should 
provide a supply of clean dry socks 
that come up with the chow. 

“The field Marine must become ac- 
customed to the weight of his full 
combat load. In addition to his normal 
peacetime individual weapon and 
equipment, in combat he _ suddenly 
finds himself burdened with extra and 
unfamiliar pounds of ammunition. The 
fighting man on foot also seems to 
always take on additional items in his 
load such as; mortar rounds, rations, 
stretchers, demolitions equipment, en- 
gineer tools, fortification supplies, com- 
munications wire, mines and_ the 
numerous other items of combat im- 
pedimenta found in the tables of equip- 
ment and for which there is no specified 
carrier. This he adds to his 12-pound 
armored vest and pack board full of 
personal ‘necessities’. In fact, if the 
average infantryman could visualize the 
load he might well be called upon to 
carry in combat, he would welcome a 
daily session with the bar bells now. 

“Another fact of life on the battle- 
field that we rarely face up to in 
peacetime is the tedious and tiring 
chore of digging in. In combat, this 
task usually falls at night—after a long 
day tramping the boondocks, carrying 
that combat load. Sometimes it comes 
after a vigorous attack, or during a de- 
fensive situation under fire. 

“There is nothing more comforting 
than a good deep hole on a dark and 
strange battlefield full of unfriendly 
noises. But it takes some work and 


digging. It isn’t easy and most Amer- 
ican troops don’t take to digging in 
until they are well motivated by con- 
siderable enemy ‘incoming’. This can 
be expensive motivation. Field fortifi- 
cation and shelter will be important on 
any type of battlefield. Leaders must 
stress it, supervise it and practice it. 
Muscles can’t dig fast and well in war 
when they haven’t been trained for it. 

“The men who are not hard, fit and 
prepared for these fundamental and 
physical type tasks typical of battle 
will not only quickly lose their effec- 
tiveness—but will also reduce their 
chances of survival. 





“Ground combat is a strenuous phys- 
ical and mental test in a strange world 
of smells and sounds, far removed from 


normal training experience. The fight- 
ing man lives close to the ground; his 
horizon may be only a few yards away 
and his future may well depend upon 
his fitness and preparation for the un- 
imagined experiences under fire.”” END 
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To the Corps 


may fall the honor of 


retrieving the U. S.’s first spaceman 


: OMEDAY, your children or 
grandchildren may board a 

ship and blast off for a 

Sunday sightseeing jaunt into space. 

That’s an apprehensive statement to 
those who have a horse-and-buggy at- 
titude toward inter-planetary travel, 
but it’s a possibility, nonetheless. The 
comic strip world of Flash Gordon will 
become a reality of sorts to future John 
Smiths . . . minus, we hope, the mon- 
sters and crises. 

Right now, however, the mind- and 
man-power of hundreds of scientists, 
technicians, elements of the armed serv- 
ices and just-plain-Mikes in greasy 
dungarees are concentrated on the first 
flight; the putting into orbit and re- 
covery of our first spaceman. 

There is a word which could be 
added to the last paragraph. The word 
is “alive” . and it’s the adjective 
which will determine when America’s 
first astronaut will be put into orbit. 
We could shoot a man out of the 
earth’s atmosphere tomorrow. And we 
could bring him back to the earth’s 
surface the same day. 

But we won't. We will not put a 
man into space until the engineers are 
convinced the system is ready, holding 
the risk to the astronaut to an absolute 
minimum. 

When the space craft has been fully 
flight-tested —and the day isn’t too far 
off—there is a chance the first American 
to orbit in space will be a Marine. And 
there’s an odds-even possibility he’ll 
make the next-to-last leg of his journey 
suspended from the belly of a Marine 
helicopter. 

The man may be Lieutenant Colonel 
John Glenn, one of seven astronauts 
who’ve been training for space travel 
for more than a year. There are also 
three Navy men and three Air Force 
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men, who, like Glenn, are on loan to the 
NASA and are training as astronauts. 
Any of the seven men could be first 
into orbit. 

The helicopter might be an HUS or 
an HR2S, piloted by a man from 
MAG-26, now at New River, N. C. 

Both LtCol Glenn and the chopper 
pilots down Lejeune way are part of 
a vast, complex program called Project 
Mercury, code name for NASA’s initial 
manned space flight program. Mercury, 
like most major projects, is encompass- 
ing as a pod surrounding a pea. It’s 
surface range is world-wide and its 
altitude is higher than man has ever 
been. Its personnel range from the 
scientist in his lab to the crewman in 
his ’copter. It involves the civilian space 
agency, the Armed Forces and private 
enterprise. 

Specifically, Project Mercury is the 
prodigy of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA), 
which has management control. Work- 
ing control falls to NASA’s Space Task 
Group at Langley Field, Va. And from 
there, the channels branch like veins 
across the back of the hand. One group 
is training the astronauts while another 
concerns itself with the means of 
launching and still another is dedicated 
to the recovery of the man-containing 
capsule, 

The Project Mercury Recovery Force 
is a self-explanatory title. It’s the unit, 
under Navy control, responsible for 
finding and recovering all capsules. 

Sound simple? 

It isn’t. 

It’s a task involving several types of 
ships spread for miles across the At- 
lantic. It’s a complexity of search air- 
craft, retrieving helicopters or destroyers, 
men listening for an underwater ex- 
plosion and a network of communica- 

































































by GySgt Mel Jones 


Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


tions which would bug-eye an amateur 
radio ham. 

It’s hundreds of men spread out over 
thousands of miles, all with the hellish 
responsibility of bringing one man 
back; that history-shattering astronaut 
who will be the first American to travel 
in space. 

Hypothetically, let’s become part of 
the recovery force. For this purpose, 
we'll appoint you a helicopter pilot and 
shift your assignment as the space 
“shot” progresses. 

It’s 7:30 a.m. or so at Cape Cana- 
veral. The capsule containing the 
astronaut sits atop an Atlas missile. 
Countdown for firing is in the last 
moments. 

Approximately three miles away, you 
are sitting at the controls of an HR2S 
*copter, the twin-engined, cock-eyed, 
load-carrier of the helicopter field. You 
are part of the Launch Site Recovery 
Group, responsible for a specific area. If 
the missile ‘‘aborts” or fails anywhere 
within an envelope-shaped area reaching 
four miles inland and 12 miles out to 
sea, you will recover the capsule. You 
could also, if need be, range out to 
100 miles at sea to retrieve the astro- 
naut. 

You know: 

1. That if the missile fails at take- 
off—or at any time thereafter—the 
capsule will separate itself from the 
Atlas and drift back to earth or the 
Atlantic. 

2. That there is a command heli- 
copter (an HUS) in the air now. It will 
remain in the air after blast-off and, if 

TURN PAGE 


From the hatchway of an HUS 
¢ ‘copter, a Marine prepared to 
hook onto a simulated capsule 
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A crew chief from HMR (M)-461 fastened the cable onto the capsule. 


The other end of the cable is firmly attached to the helicopters belly. 
An HR2S (below) hovered momentarily after hooking the capsule on 
a training flight at New River. (Note white hooking pole on the nose) 
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CAPSULE (cont.) 


anything happens, it will dispatch your 
aircraft, and the others, as needed. 

3. That your chopper is loaded with 
a “point team” and can be radioed to 
wherever the capsule lands. Aboard, 
you have a doctor, firefighters and a 
“can opener,” the technician equipped 
to open the capsule immediately. 

4. That behind your HR2S is an- 
other. It is also rotoring continuously. 
It will pick up the capsule after your 
team has seen to the astronaut. 

5. That a third HR2S is a “‘stand-by” 
aircraft. 

You also know if the missile fails 
within about a minute after take-off, the 
capsule will land inside the four-to-12- 
mile area. Aborts after the first minute 
may result in the capsule landing at 
sea, along the intended course at a 
position which depends on how long 
it had been airborne. If the landing 
zone is within 100 miles and there are 
no other retrievers closer than yourself, 
your planes will be topped with fuel 
and your group will make the recovery. 

That is your mission as part of the 
Launch Site Recovery Group. 

Five seconds to go and, for the hun- 
dredth time, your mind clicks on a 
slide showing a man sitting in a capsule 
on top of a missile. The slide fades, 
and you’re consciously listening for 
transmissions from the command plane. 
Your eyes sweep over the ’copter’s con- 
trol panel, then tear away as a fist of 
flame and vapor erupts on the horizon. 
Your head nods upward, following the 
missile, and you get the incongruous 
impression that someone has thrown a 

























































































pencil into the air—a pencil with the 
eraser on fire. 
You watch the Atlas become a 
2 wavering white trail in the atmosphere, 
our ‘ : then even the trail disappears. Now 
, you can only listen to your radio, your 
vith reflexes ready to be airborne in a sec- 
| to ond if the call comes from the com- 
ard, mand plane. 
da It doesn’t. To use rifle range par- 
ped lance, it was a ‘“‘V-ring” shot. The Atlas 
has pushed the astronaut into orbit. 
an- You can secure your ‘copter. 
sly. Because the capsule is spacially gird- 
our ling the earth, we’ll now transfer you 
- from the Launch Site Recovery Group. 
by You're still a pilot, but now you have 
: the stick of an HUS and you're aboard 
fails a Landing Ship, Dock, (LSD), out in 
the the Atlantic. You could be floating in 
-12- any one of nine planned recovery areas 
“a from the Grand Turks to the Canary 
: 3 Islands. We will place you in the Grand 
loo Turks. 
dine Above you—indeed, above the world 
ee —the astronaut is circling on a path 
an which carries him over Mexico, Texas, 
fuel Florida, Central Africa and Australia. 
veil He is being tracked by stations covering 
a the world-wide route. 
Three times he orbits the earth, each 
vil trip taking about one and a half hours. 
mn a Then, approximately 400 miles west of 
ale Los Angeles, the astronaut activates 
ane retro-rockets and the capsule starts to 
pies re-enter the earth’s atmosphere. 
Laas: Your assignment becomes an active 
pee one. Your HUS and one or two others 
st of are lifted to the flight deck of the LSD. 
eon You check your ’copter, triply inspect- 
x the ing the retrieval gear. If you’re the 
uous man assigned to make the recovery, 
on & you don’t want to chance the stigmatic 
irony of injuring or killing a man who 
has already survived the conflicts of 
space. 
Then you wait. 
Somewhere above, the capsule is 





parachuting toward the water. It no 

j longer has the terrific velocity it had 
when it re-entered the atmosphere. It’s 
now only a heavy weight swinging down 
toward the Atlantic. 

In the last moments of its flight and 
for a short while after it has settled into 
the water, the capsule chain-reacts like 
the White Sox scoreboard after a home 
run: 

A bomb is jettisoned and explodes 

under water, enabling the Oceanogra- 
phic System, Atlantic, to “fix” the ex- 

, plosion and pinpoint the capsule’s 
location. 

Radar “chaff” is ejected, helping 
ships with radar search capabilities to 
track the capsule. 

Beacons are uncovered and begin 
immediate transmission. 

A MAG-26 HR2S ‘copter transported a capsule back to land after a Just before impact, the container’s 
training exercise. HR2Ss are used primarily at the launch site bottom appears to drop out. An in- 


rine, 
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CAPSULE (cont.) You 

























Once | 
anneal 
heat g 
You 
flatable landing skirt, ringed with holes He’s fi 
at the bottom, has extended, much like Wit! 
an accordian would if it were held on to the 
end. Air pushes into the holes, filling final < 
the vacuum and cushioning the impact roller- 
upon water. After the capsule has set- you, t 
tled into the ocean, the bag fills with glued 
water, helping to keep the capsule in an two re 
upright position. and. 2 
The parachute disengages and sinks vertig« 
or floats away. spinni 
Then a light begins blinking on and the w! 
off, and a flourescein dye marker stains helicoy 
the water. You 
z The bomb, chaff, light, dye and right s 
‘ F “ ' beacons all have a single purpose; to settle : 
Maj Gordon A. Kroodsma (L), HMR(M)-461 pilot, who designed the neaP jorete She capes. Uaderwum concer 
portable aluminum "pulpit,"’ supervised its installation in a helicopter explosion experts, fadermen ebond with t 
ships and aircraft and ultra-high-fre- ‘tine ii 
quency radio operators flying in search aircrat 
planes or aboard ships collect “fix” leak oi 
information and transmit it to the | iii: 
recovery task force commander. He, eet 
in turn, dispatches the unit which will } ie ae 
make the actual pick-up. ante 
Here, it should be pointed out that dja 4 
; ‘ you, as a MAG-26 pilot, may not re- Beh 
&. .* : trieve the capsule. If, for instance, it sana 
L44 . be lands very close to a destroyer which | None 
. are ' 3 — is equipped to retrieve (as many are), Penge 
. . ' then the destroyer will be assigned. of “gu 
Se i ar EIT rere a el =~ Who, or what, will be designated for adie 
af \ ] y pick-up is a matter of expediency. He’s t 
a’ . { \ Time is a precious commodity right pe 
a oo now. If your aircraft can retrieve the : 7 
ete ‘ , fastest (this is usually the case), then — 
you get the nod. Pi 
ns: ore a 4 i You’ve gotten it. The capsule has | see 
: os ST ene = ~~ been located and the task force com- lifting 
Sgts D. R. Womach (L) and A. J. Scardina moved the pulpit into a mander has decided on a ‘copter re- ‘ie 4 
‘copter. The hook-up man stands in the pulpit to latch onto the capsule trieval. You, and possibly a wingman | Page 
(depending on circumstances), take off. hi 
Once airborne, your co-pilot has to the he 
summon all the navigational knowledge | the ce 
he has memorized. The capsule may be diseng 
as much as 100 miles away and you're is ther 
pushing your ‘copter to its endurance | the co 
limit. True, you’re being “‘vectored” by } the he 
radio to the impact spot, but, still, the | watchi 
navigation plots given by the co-pilot firmly 
must be exact. With nothing but water | pi on 
stretching to the horizon, this is not an sninates 
easy job—and there’s not enough fuel | You 
for error. j the m 
Just before you reach the landing recove 
zone, the co-pilot leaves his seat and But 
literally squeezes down into the pas- | You 
senger cabin. He will make the hook- tween 
up from the hatchway on the side of ) the lif 
the fuselage. From here on out, you | water. 
can be compared to the socket of a The 
man’s shoulder. You will do the dreds « 
‘ Rad “ maneuvering (up, down, port or star- extend 
on : ae a board) while the co-pilot extends from Whe 
IstLt Wayne Koons, HMR(L)-262 Mercury Officer, conducted a personal the side of the ’copter. He’s your arm, is emp 
inspection of one of the improved cargo hooks he helped to design hooking the capsule to the ’copter. Start 
20 ’ 
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You see the capsule riding the swells. 
Once dual-toned in color, it’s now an 
annealed blue because of the intense 
heat generated during the flight. 

You contact the astronaut by radio. 
He’s fine. 

With your nervous system married 
to the control stick, you make your 
final approach. The capsule, riding a 
roller-coaster of swells, bobs towards 
you, then slides away. Your eyes are 
glued to the bell-shaped container for 
two reasons; you are judging distance 
and altitude and you're preventing 
vertigo, that sensation of dizziness or 
spinning you could get if you watched 
the whirlpool of water caused by the 
helicopter’s rotors. 

You see the capsule slide by the 
right side of the cockpit, then seem to 
settle just off the right wheel. Now you 
concentrate on the swells. You play tag 
with them, judging how high each is, 
then lifting your ’copter that high. The 
aircraft must remain from five to 10 
feet over the capsule during the entire 
hook-up. Too high and the co-pilot 
won’t be able to reach the capsule. Too 
low and he won’t have room enough to 
hook on—and you’d be dangerously 
close to the water. 

Behind you, the co-pilot looks like a 
paratrooper in the first syllable of 
“Geronimo.” He’s leaning far out the 
side of the plane, held there by a series 
of “gunners’ belts” and a pair of boon- 
dockers braced against the hatchway. 
He’s talking to you—giving traffic di- 
rections, you might say, over the 
intercom. Both hands are gripped onto 
a 15-foot pole. At the end of the pole 
is a hook. Also, the hook has a cable 
which is connected to the helicopter’s 
lifting harness beneath the fuselage. 

As the aircraft settles over the cap- 


sule, the co-pilot extends the pole until * 


the hook is engaged onto the top of 
the capsule. He gives the pole a yank, 
disengaging it from the hook. The pole 
is then pulled back into the cabin and 
the co-pilot flattens to his stomach in 
the hatchway, his head out the door, 
watching the capsule. The hook is 
firmly in place atop the capsule and 
its tail of cable reaches up to the un- 
derside of your aircraft. 

You’ve made the hook-up, perhaps 
the most precarious sequence of the 
recovery. 

But you’re a long way from relaxing. 

You lift until the cable is taut be- 
tween plane and capsule, then continue 
the lift until the capsule is clear of the 
water. 

Then you hold it, hovering until hun- 
dreds of pounds of water run out of the 
extended skirt. 

When the co-pilot indicates the bag 
is empty and everything looks fine, you 
Start for the LSD—and a _ reverse 


sequence of ’copter controlling. Setting 
the capsule down is as gentle an 
operation as picking it up. 

As you approach the LSD’s flight 
deck, you spot the LSE (Landing 
Signal, Enlisted) perched atop a crane. 
It’s an unusual spot for the signal- 
waver, but he needs the altitude because 
the capsule is suspended 23 to 29 feet 
below your plane, necessitating maneu- 
vering two or three dozen feet above 
the flight deck. 

With eyes fastened on the LSE 
and ears tuned to the co-pilot’s voice 
(he’s once again stomach down in the 
side hatchway), you make the descent. 
The capsule settles onto a sled which 
has been pushed onto the ship’s flight 
deck. Once the weight has shifted from 
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of 1959, when MAG-26 joined Project 
Mercury. There have been some changes 
the past year, just as there will be in 
the year to come, but the concept is 
unchanged. 

Two MAG squadrons—HMR(L)-262 
and HMR(M)-461—are actively par- 
ticipating in the project. Each has 
different methods of accomplishing the 
same mission. 

HMR(L)-262’s HUSs will make re- 
coveries from LSDs at sea. Reason: 
“461’s” heavier HR2Ss aren’t as easy 
to handle aboard a recovery ship, so 
they'll be assigned to a land base, 
usually the launching site. 

Both types of aircraft, however, must 
be able to pick up from water. 

In the HUS, as we've seen, the re- 





LtCol James A. Etheridge briefed HMR(M)-461 pilots on retrieving 


procedures which they will follow in an impending training exercise 


the plane, you press a trigger releasing 
the safety mechanism, then foot-release 
the cargo hook. 

Below you, the sled is immediately 
pulled off the flight deck, enabling you 
to land without delay. A glance at your 
fuel gauge and you don’t feel too much 
like delaying, either. So you land, 
stirred a bit as if you’ve hit a grand- 
slammer in the last of the ninth. 


We'll now transfer you back to 
reader status. The astronaut is some- 
where below deck, beginning what 


promises to be an extremely thorough 
debriefing. Your mission is completed. 

This assignment, incidentally, was 
based on the theory that our astronaut 
orbited today. Understandably, Project 
Mercury is a progressive sort of pro- 
gram. There may be a few changes a 
year from now. It’s expected, how- 
ever, that basic procedures will remain 
the same. They have, since April 


covery team consists of the pilot and 
co-pilot. Crewmen are left behind to 
trim operating weight. 

Not so with the HR2S. It is, in fact, the 
crew chief who makes a hook-up from 
the larger helo. Strapped into a pulpit- 
like cage projecting from the nose of 
the plane, the crew chief poles the hook 
assembly onto the capsule’s lid, then 
yanks the pole clear the same way a 
co-pilot does from the HUS. Inside the 
cabin, other crewmen watch through an 
eight-inch hole in the ’copter’s deck, 
and will check the capsule as it is lifted 
from the water. 

Because of aircraft dissimilarity, 
squadron training schedules also vary; 
“262”, with the lighter helicopters, em- 
phasizes the weight of the capsule and 
the aircraft and pilot’s ability to handle 
the load on long-distance runs. To the 
weight-lifting HR2Ss of “461” the cap- 
sule’s poundage is no more than is 


TURN PAGE 2! 
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Maj John Sinderholm, MAG-26 Project Mercury Officer, explained 
the cable and hook construction which will be used in recovery flights 
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Sgt A. J. Scardina carried the braided a ia 
cable and capsule hook which his outfit, 
MAG-26, helped to perfect for "Mercury" 
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CAPSULE (cont.) 


encountered on normal external lifts 
in the field. So, “461”? concentrates its 
training on hook-up procedures. 

Both squadrons, however, progress 
from ideal conditions to what First 
Lieutenant Wayne Koons, ‘262”’ Project 
Mercury Officer, describes as “getting 
dirty.” 

First, a dummy capsule is repeatedly 
lifted from land. This, except for hook- 
up procedures, is no different from 
lugging a jeep around ffor ground 
troops. When the men are familiar with 
this phase, the capsule is dropped into 
nearby New River, where pick-ups are 
made in relatively calm waters. 

Then, the Mercury officer gets 
“dirty”. He looks for the meanest wind 
and tide conditions and plops the cap- 
sule plumb in the middle of it. 

After a half-dozen pick-ups of this 
type, Mercury pilots and crewmen 
could retrieve an astronaut in almost 
any climatic adversity. 

MAG-26’s Mercury training schedule 
is heavy and continuous. Crews are 
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During training at New River, the capsule was first 
picked up from dry land to get pilots used to its weight 
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trained, then scheduled for numerous 
familiarization pick-ups. Meanwhile, 
new men start the training syllabus. 
They will someday replace the plank- 





lifts holders like Lt Koons, who has been in 
“7 the Mercury program at New River 
since its inception. None of the per- 
a sonnel or aircraft is designated 
; ¥ “Mercury exclusive.” MAG-26 has 
a FMF commitments with the Second 
ing Division—commitments requiring the 
tedly use of all available aircraft and per- 
ales sonnel, 
pine Mercury, therefore, is probably the 
ee most heavily emphasized additional 
with duty billet in the Corps today. 
into Aside from the practice they afford, 
: the hundreds of training pick-ups (“We 
stopped counting after the 1500th,” was 
gets the summary of Major John Sinder- 
wisi holm, Jr., Mercury officer for the MAG) 
cap- have also helped develop a new line of 
equipment, 
this Working with NASA engineers, the 
oad group has pioneered: 
wine The Shepherd’s Crook, so called be- 


cause it resembles the ancient staff 
nis carried by sheepherders. The crook is 
a combination of the 15-foot (it can 
be cut to shorter lengths) aluminum 
pole and a stainless steel, spring-lock- 
ing hook. The pole is used to snap the 
hook onto the capsule, then the pole is 
removed by merely pulling against the 
weight of the capsule. 

A braided steel cable which trails 
from the hook to the underside of the 
aircraft. The capsule, once airborne, is 
suspended on this cable. Because the 
container may be spinning (there’s a 
swivel to allow this), generated heat 
will snap the best of nylon lines. Heavy 
steel cables unwind. So, after research, 
an un-windable, un-kinkable steel braid 
was perfected. 

An external cargo hook, the box-like ° 
instrument which is on the aircraft end 
of the cable. At first, ordinary cargo 
hooks were used but they had a 
tendency to unlock at times. This could 
prove fatal to an astronaut, so the 
' hook was redesigned. A window was 
installed so that visual inspections of 
the hook’s interior could be made. 
Then an external safety latch was 
added, followed by an internal safety 
mechanism. More than 1200 successful 
pick-ups have been made with the im- 
proved hook. 

A toggle switch designed by HMR- 
(L)-262 pilots to allow the co-pilot 
sii continuous radio access while he is 
* | manipulating the Shepherd’s Crook. 

The pulpit, also known as the cage 
or basket, designed by Major Gordon 
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Kroodsma and SSgt Ralph Cochran of 
pene HMR(M)-461. The 80-pound alumi- 
a num rig is attached in either the right ; 
| or left cargo hatch and extends beyond Photo by NASA 
+ the HR2S’s nose like a basketball net A capsule perched atop an atlas missile at Cape Canaveral. When 
+ from the (continued on page 87) the Atlas rocket has propelled the capsule into space, it drops away 
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by GySgt Mel Jones 


Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


In 1916, no one could foresee circumstances which 


would one day label it “The town that can’t grow” 







HE JULY 14th, 1916, issue of 
the Quantico Times was as 
cheerful as a youngster in 

a bubblegum factory. The town, accord- 
ing to the tabloid, was “The New In- 
dustrial City” of Virginia—now was the 
time to buy your “villa” sites. Further- 
more, Quantico was sure to become an 
excursion center. Shucks, the Summer 
was just beginning and “scores” of 


The town council met, headed by Mayor Robert A. Park (center 


Fredericksburg organizations had al- 
ready planned outings along the 
Potomac. And, “where scores of them 
come this year, hundreds will arrive 
next year.” 

In that promising Summer of 1916, 
the Times’ editor couldn’t foresee the 
twist of circumstances which would label 
Quantico “The Town That Can’t Grow,” 
because it would be surrounded by a 





) a 


former corpsman. He served four different tours at the base hospital 
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military base. Still, his predictions were 
a bit applicable. Two years later, 
Quantico got the “industry” which, at 
once, restricted the town in size and 
became its sustenance. The “industry” 
was the Marine Corps, the “villas’’ be- 
came a tent city along the Potomac, 
and the “excursion parties” were Ma- 
rines embarking for France. 

America’s entry into the first World 
War was, in a way, Quantico’s entry 
into the Corps, although the events 
leading to the move began as far back 
as the Spanish-American War. 

Up to the late 1800s, the Corps filled 
out expeditionary foréeS™-by simply 
mustering the nearest detachments. The 
Spanish-American fracas showed the 
need for a ‘“‘force-in-readiness”; a large 
combat unit ready for instantaneous 
debarkation. So, in 1903, the Advanced 
Base Force was organized and assigned 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The concept was sound; a trained 
regiment sitting in a Navy yard where 
it could be moved out at the crack of 
a rifle. But circumstances hamstrung 
the timing. The next major blow-up 
was World War I, and the Philly base 
was much too small to accommodate 
the amount of men pouring into the 
unit. 
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Potomac Ave., Quantico's longest street, measures 


only a half mile—from the main gate to the river. 


A new base was needed, one with 
embarkation facilities, training areas 
and not too far distant from the home 
command in D. C. Quantico was it. 

The Marines chose Quantico in the 
same interest other military units had 
had in the town: there were port facili- 
ties and they were close to the Capital. 
The Commonwealth of Virginia first 
noticed the port potential in the days 
of the Revolution. The Confederacy, 
almost a century later, took note of the 
township’s proximity to Washington, 
D.C, 

Then, too, the Tidewater area was 
practically virginal. Its wooded hills 
and marshy lowlands were scarcely 
changed from the days when Captain 
John Smith traded with the Dogue In- 
dians. It was an ideal training spot 
for men who would soon be on their 
way to another clump of woods, namely 
Belleau. 

If Quantico’s 100 or so citizens were 
surprised to see the military move in, 
it was only because the Marines literally 
surrounded the town with a base, not 
because Quantico was unfamiliar with 
the military. When the Corps set up 
housekeeping, there were still Quantico- 
ites who remembered the War Between 
the States, which is the correct phrase- 


ology because Quantico is below the 
Mason-Dixon Line, suh! 

In those days, the town was called 
Evansport, a sleepy little timber port 
which just happened to be ringed with 
hills. And the hills were ringed with 
Confederate artillery. 

The gun batteries so effectively 
blockaded the Potomac—and shipping 
to Washington—that General Joe 


The business district is populated by cafes, uniform 
shops, cleaners, etc., which cater to the Marines 


Hooker suggested a Union amphibious 
assault to neutralize them. The battle 
plans were never drawn, so Gen Hooker 
did the next best thing: he sent up a 
balloon with an observer to watch the 
enemy activity. Quantico history cites 
this as being the first wartime aerial- 

borne OP. 
A quiet gentlemen by the name of 
Frank McInteer remembers those Con- 
TURN PAGE 


The Marine fire department protects both the base and the town of 
Quantico. There is also a movement to incorporate both post offices 





QUANTICO TOWN (cont.) 


federate cannons, too. Mr. MclInteer 
and his brother, “Mr. A. E.,” are Quan- 
tico’s senior citizens today. In fact, 
they still live in the same house they 
moved into in 1887. 

“One of those cannons was lying on 
top of a hill back in 1896, I think it 
was,” recalls Mr. McInteer. “Anyway, 
it was left behind by the Confederates; 
just layin’ there collecting rust. So, on 
4th of July, a couple of kids loaded it 
with gunpowder, pushed a log down the 
muzzle and lit ’er up. That dang log 
flew all the way across town and came 
to rest in the middle of a house roof 
down along the river.” 

Somehow, listening to Mr. MclInteer 
relate the story with a reminiscent curl 
in his smile, the listener gets the im- 
pression he could name the pranksters, 
if he was a-mind to. At any rate, the 
cannon is in existence today. It graces 
the entrance to Waller Hall, the com- 
missioned officers’ mess. Waller Hall, 
incidentally, was the Quantico Hotel 
before 1918. 

When the Marines first landed at 
Quantico, the situation couldn’t rightly 
be called ‘well in hand.” A _ light 
artillery battalion first moved in, fol- 
lowed by the Fifth, Sixth, Eighth and 
Ninth Marines, which were, in turn, 
preceded by four companies of the First 
Marines, which were reorganized into 
a heavy artillery force. In all, more 
than 7500 Marines enveloped the town; 
some reporting in for training and 
others debarking for France. Towns- 


folk recall even today that there didn’t 
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Quantico's police chief, and only daytime patrolman, 
is John Adams, a Marine veteran of World War | 


seem to be much confusion, but there 
sure were plenty of Marines! 

There was, in the first contingent, a 
young lieutenant named R. M. Mont- 
ague, a machine gun platoon leader. 
He remembers the base as “rows of 
tents, muddy streets and duckboard 
walks nestled right beside the town 
site, along the river. 

“I especially remember,” he relates, 
“this cow which used to wander through 
our company area. The inevitable 
happened; a group of men milked her 
one day. When our CO found out, he 
fined every man a dollar and gave it 
to the cow’s owner. Most expensive 
milk we ever drank.” 

The lieutenant still lives in Quantico, 
only today he’s Brigadier General R. 
M. Montague, Retired. 

After World War I, the bulk of 
Marines left almost as suddenly as they 
had arrived, and the town drifted back 
into pre-war occupations. There was 
sulphur mining nearby, the cutting of 
railroad ties and other lumber, com- 
mercial fishing and shipping. Of the 
Marines, only a skeleton force was left 
to maintain the Corps’ new base. 

Then, in 1921, the Marine Corps 
Schools was established. Once again, the 
Corps enveloped Quantico, only this 
time the envelope was sealed. There 
was little transiting in and out; the 
Marines came, settled and stayed. 

Little by little, the town was com- 
pacted into the area it has today; a 
30-acre square completely surrounded 
by 57,000 acres of Marine Corps. Those 
familiar with Quantico’s geography 
may argue that the town isn’t really 
surrounded, because its eastern flank is 


Ex-Marine Billy L 
greeted Base MP, Sgt William E. Lawton 


the Potomac River. To the eye, it may 
seem as if the town reaches the river, 
but, in reality, the Corps owns the 
river's shoreline, stretching from the 
Equipment Board on the south to the 
Naval Hospital on the North. The 
shoreline, however, and its park, are 
available for town use at any time. 

Quantico is truly a Marine town, 
civically as well as geographically, 
True, you can’t get to Quantico’s main 
street (Potomac Avenue) without going 
through the base’s main gate and the 
municipality probably won’t exceed its 
present population of 1200 permanent 
citizens, but that’s just the way those 
citizens want it. They have a compact, 
seven-street borough, financially inde- 
pendent, trouble-free and heart-strung 
to the Corps. 

Even those Quantico folks who lived 
there before 1918 have become “Ma- 
rines.” Frank MclInteer, for example 
has a son in the Corps, Lieutenant 
Colonel James F. MclInteer, presently 
stationed in Oslo, Norway. And there’s 
Mr. Sam Sisson, the town’s building 
inspector. He was born in Quantico in 
1895. He retired from government serv- 
ice in 1957, after 26 years with the Base 
maintenance section. 

About 50 of the inhabitants seem to 
uniquely epitomize Quantico, the base. 
They are retired Marines—men who've 
been stationed time and again at the 
base. The explanation probably lies in 
the fact that they served in the 1920s 
and ’30s, when most of the bases of 
today weren’t in existence. At any rate, 
most of those retired in the town today 
have served at least three hitches on the 
station. 
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For example: 

The Honorable Robert W. Park, 
Quantico’s mayor, first saw the Tide- 
water when he was assigned to the base 
as a corpsman in 1926. Three years 
later, he went to Haiti with the Ma- 
rines, then back to Quantico. In the 
late 1930s, he was seagoing, then back 
again until 1944, when he left Quantico 
for a year or so to help out at Saipan, 
Guam, Leyte, Luzon and Iwo Jima. 
In 1945, he went back to Quantico, and 
remained there until he retired as a 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps in 1946. 
He became a Quantico businessman 
and was elected mayor in 1957. 

John Adams, the town’s police chief 
who is, in fact, the town’s only daytime 
patrolman, too. (Another former Ma- 
rine, Billy J. Lee, is the night patrol- 
man.) Mr. Adams was a Marine from 
1916 to 1925 and was a member of the 
gun crew reputed to have fired the first 
American shot of World War I. This 
occurred at Guam when a German 
warship tried to leave the harbor after 
hearing that the United States had en- 
tered the war. An American gun crew 
fired a shot across the ship’s bow, 
causing it to heave-to and surrender. 
Although historians are still arguing 
about whether this was the first or 
second shot of the war, the fact remains 
that Mr. Adams was there. And then 
he went right back to Quantico. 

John Waddick, the town’s only mail- 
man, marched over the -base’s training 
areas on three different tours before 
retiring to march the town streets with 
the mail: 


Gen Montague, retired there after 


“five or six” hitches at the base. 
There are more, like retired Major 





J. Waddick, the town mailman, 
retired from the Corps on "30" 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank MclInteer are two of the town's senior citizens. 





Mr. MclInteer, in 1887, moved into the house where they now live 


Bernard Kilday (four tours) and the 
recently retired patriarch, SgtMaj 
“Derby” Ross. All of them live in the 
town which is part of the Corps. 

Needless to say, the town has strong 
municipal ties with the Corps. Police- 
men Adams and Lee work badge-to- 
armband with the provost marshal’s 
office, although MPs do not patrol the 
town streets as part of their route. 
They’re just there—a call box away. 

The municipality’s streets are main- 
tained by the state, with the exception 
of 5th Avenue (Quantico-style, one- 
half-mile long), which is co-owned by 
the Corps. Street cleaning is a town 
responsibility, once again with an ex- 
ception. Potomac Avenue is used , by 
vehicles from the Equipment Board, so 
the Base sweeps it. The Base fire de- 
partment is the town’s department, and 
there’s a movement to incorporate the 
two post offices. 

The borough’s water is bought from 
the Corps, but electricity is contracted 
from a public utility. 


The Corps is also the town’s financial 
lifeline. The business district is a suc- 
cession of restaurants, uniform shops, 
cleaners and other’ establishments 
catering to the needs and desires of 
Marines. This, however, doesn’t in- 
clude honky-tonks. In Quantico there 
are businessmen, not peddlers. 

At present, Mayor Parks and his five 
councilmen are planning a modernized 
Quantico. New apartment houses are 
being built for the 800 or so Marine 
transients who live in town, pending 
government housing. There’s a new 
bank and a chrome-bright dime store. 
Six new stores have been built in the 
past five years, and more are planned. 

But, at Quantico, building entails 
serious pondering. In order to build, the 
town has to tear something down. It 
can’t expand any farther on the ground, 
unless the Corps sells it some land. 

And there’s a Marine Corps Air 
Station on the base. 

So the town will never have any 
skyscrapers, either! END 
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Quantico continued its mastery of West Coast elevens 


GAME the experts had re- 

A garded as a toss-up turned 

into a rout when, before 

22,000 stunned, partisan spectators, 

Quantico’s swift, slippery halfback, 

King Dixon, scored four touchdowns to 

lead the Virginia Marines to a 36-6 win 

over MCRDep, San Diego, in the Third 
Annual Leatherneck Bowl. 

MCRDep, which had mauled its east 
coast opposition in the two previous 
Leatherneck Bowl games, 65-22 and 
41-14, simply did not have the man- 
power to cope with Quantico’s bruising 
forward wall. Quantico’s inspired line, 
its lightest in years, almost completely 
muffled San Diego’s big guns, halfbacks 
Billy Martin and Al Hall, and, on 
offense, gave Dixon, fullback Bob Mar- 
shall, and a brace of Quantico backs 
the running room they needed. 

Over their nine-game regular season, 
MCRDep’s touchdown twins, Martin 
and Hall, had averaged, respectively, 8.6 
and 7.8 yards every time they got their 
hands on the ball. In the Leatherneck 
Bowl game, Martin averaged a respect- 
able 4.5 yards in eight carries; Hall 
gained five yards in six carries. 

The savage line play caused San 
Diego to fumble six times, three of 
which were recovered by Quantico. 
Quantico’s backs, too, had their trouble 
“finding the handle” on the ball, like- 
wise losing it three times on fumbles. 
Both teams converted a fumble into a 
score. 

With QB Tom Maudlin calling a 
near-perfect series, Quantico scored its 
opening touchdown the first time it had 
the ball, moving 53 yards in nine plays. 
Dixon slashed over his right tackle and 
raced 16 yards, gleefully waving the 
ball in the air as he entered the end 
zone virtually untouched. The try for 
extra point was missed. 

An aroused Billy Martin ran the 
kickoff from his six to his 33 but, two 
plays later, Quantico and Ben Robinson 
intercepted QB Jim Lorenz’s pass on 
the SD 40-yard line. Quantico rolled 
to a quick first down but lost the ball 
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by trouncing MCRDep, San Diego, 36-6, to retain 


on a fumble. Lorenz completed two 
passes to ends Nick Germanos and 
Chris Pomajevich which moved the ball 
to the Quantico 35 and, momentarily, 
it seemed as if MCRDep was back in 
the ball game. But Quantico’s sec- 
ondary was giving no more aerial yard- 
age away and, four plays later, center 
Bo Raney attempted a 35-yard field 
goal. Typical of his fiery play all after- 
noon, King Dixon caught the FG at- 
tempt in his own end zone and, instead 
of accepting the free 20 yards, he chose 
to slash, slither and squirm out to his 
own 18-yard line. 

Eight plays later, Quantico had 
moved nearly the length of the field to 
the San Diego five on runs by Dixon 
and Marshall and a 23-yard pass from 
Maudlin to end Holly Hollingshead. 
But a 15-yard penalty moved the Vir- 
ginia Marines back and, two plays 
later, a loose ball was covered by San 
Diego and Pomajevich on the 30-yard 
stripe. 

On the very next play, San Diego QB 
John Fritsch fumbled, and Quantico re- 
covered. Seven plays later, Dixon raced 
around his flank for seven yards and 
pay dirt. Quantico went for the two- 
point play on the conversion with 
Maudlin completing a pass to HB 
Chuck Latting, who was stopped inches 
short of the goal line. With 7:34 gone 
in the second quarter the score was 
12-0. 

Al Hall took the kickoff on his 19 
and literally bowled over or dragged a 
host of Quantico tacklers along with 
him to his own 37. But, again, the 
luckless Fritsch fumbled on his first play 
and Quantico recovered. But this time, 
the San Diego defenses stiffened on the 
18 and HB Jerry D’Avolio attempted a 
field goal which went wide of the mark. 

Taking over on their own 20, San 
Diego’s QB Jim Lorenz completed only 
one out of three passes for five yards 
and MCRDep was forced to punt from 
their own 25. Back in punt formation, 
end John Lee got a high pass from 
center and, before he could get the kick 


off, was ploughed under by Quantico 
end Steve Meuris. 

Quantico took over on the San Diego 
21 and, seven plays later, Dixon loped 
around his end for the third tally. To 
add to San Diego’s already mounting 
troubles, the versatile Dixon flipped his 
only pass of the afternoon to. HB Bob 
Miller for the two-point conversion. 

Again, Billy Martin showed the elu- 
siveness that Quantico had dreaded as 
he returned the kickoff 37 yards. With 
only a few seconds to play in the half, 
Lorenz threw a desperation pass to 
Martin, which was incomplete, and the 
half ended. 

Three bands—MCRDep’s in full 
blues, the Naval Training Center’s, and 
the Bonham Brothers Boys Band, put 
on a dazzling half-time show. But the 
MCRDep faithful’s collective mind was 
buzzing with one question. Could their 
team, which had won eight of their last 
nine games and 23 of their last 24, erase 
Quantico’s 20-point lead? 

The answer wasn’t long in coming. 
Quantico received and HB Latting ran 
the ball from his eight to his own 32. 
On the next play, the roof fell in for 
MCRDep. Maudlin completed a pass 
to Dixon near the sidelines on his own 
39 and King was on his way. He cov- 
ered the remaining 61 yards in much 
less time than the MCRDep players 
who were chasing him. Maudlin threw 
to Latting to make it 28-0 with the 
second half only 43 seconds old. 

For the remainder of the third period 
and through five minutes of the final 
period, the teams took turns moving 
the ball back and forth. San Diego’s 
score came when they recovered a 
Maudlin fumble on the Quantico 24. 
In two plays, both of 12 yards each, 
Martin and FB Walt Kelly bulled the 
ball down to the one-foot line. Al Hall 
smashed over for the score, but QB 
Fritsch’s pass attempt for the two 
pointer was batted down. 

Dixon ran the kickoff from his end 
zone to the 32 and Maudlin again went 
to work. Mixing his plays masterfully, 
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he moved his team in five plays—four 
running, one passing—down to the SD 
10-yard line. Penalized 15 yards for 
holding, Maudlin imperturbably threw 
a 25-yard strike to Holly Hollingshead 
in the end zone for the final TD of the 
game. Demonstrating his “ho-hum” 
coolness, Maudlin, about to crumble 
under an avalanche of SD players, on 
the try for conversion, almost leisurely 
threw a 10-yard pass underhand to 
Latting for the two points. 

Three plays later Quantico had the 
ball again on an interception by HB 
Jim Ross. By this time, the issue was 
no longer in doubt and, by the time 
San Diego’s Walt Kelly intercepted a 
Quantico aerial with less than a minute 
left, there was no doubt in anyone’s 
mind which team was this year’s Inter- 
service Champion. 

There were still five minutes remain- 
ing on the scoreboard when San Diego’s 
Director of Athletics, Mr. Spencer 
“Casaba”’ Gartz, announced on the P.A. 
system—to no one’s surprise—that King 


Dixon had been unanimously voted the * 


game’s Most Valuable Player by the 
area sportswriters. 

Quantico’s 36-man squad had arrived 
at San Diego’s Lindberg Field from 
Pensacola, Fla., at 8:00 p.m. on De- 
cember Sth. Two days earlier, they had 
soundly thumped (by a coincidental 
36-6 score) the Pensacola NAS 11 in 
Orlando’s Missile Bowl. 

From the first, it must have been 
obvious to the Virginia Marines that, 
despite MCRDep’s cordial welcome and 
unstinting hospitality, they were (and 
would remain for six and a half of their 
seven-day stay) in an enemy camp. 

There could be no mistaking the 
signs. More than 500 posters, for ex- 
ample, had been placed throughout the 
Depot, and on the roads leading in and 
out of the city, from El Toro to 
Tiajuana, proclaiming the California 
Marines’ determination to “Beat Quan- 
tico!”” Quantico’s players could not 
attend a movie on the base without 
getting the two-word message in letters 
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the All-Service Football Championship 





















































by MSgt Clay Barrow 
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MCRDep's center, Dave Friedrich, had a shot at Quantico's elusive 
King Dixon as the will-o'-the-wisp halfback raced 61 yards for a TD 
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myself that, if I couldn’t beat them, I 
was damned if I’d join them.” 


Quantico’s mentor, Captain Wil 
Overgaard, had an equally distasteful 
memory of San Diego. Two years ago, 
after winning the East Coast All-Ma- 
rine championship, he took his Camp 
Lejeune team to California to play 
MCRDep in the First Leatherneck 
Bowl. Many reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the outcome of that game, 
ranging from the severe change in 
climate—Lejeune flew through a bliz- 
zard to arrive in 80-degree temperatures 
—and a mild epidemic of food poison- 
ing. Nothing will ever wipe out the 
horror of that 65-22 lacing in Coach 
Overgaard’s memory. 

But there were other elements that 
contributed toward making this one of 
the bitterest rivalries in service football. 
MCRDep’s finest teams of the past 
have been dominated by enlisted men, 
with perhaps one or two officers in their 
starting lineup. Again, the 1960 MCR- 
Dep team had more enlisted men than 
officers in its starting lineup. Quantico, 
on the other hand, fielded a team, 10 of 
whose 11 players were second lieu- 
tenants. 

The mainstay of MCRDep’s power- 
ful team of 1947-’50, Volney “Skeet” 
Quinlan, for example, was an enlisted 
man. Generally regarded as the most 
gifted halfback in the Corps’ history, 
Skeet scored an incredible 31 touch- 
downs in one nine-gameé season. But, 
against Quantico, the Grand Prairie, 
Texas, Phantom was always just an- 
other ball player. He failed to score 
a point in his team’s 1948 loss at Nor- 
folk (but was still the unanimous selec- 
tion as the game’s outstanding player). 
The following year, in Los Angeles, 
Quantico again handcuffed him. As 


was demonstrated during the Third An- ~ 


nual Leatherneck Bowl, MCRDep’s 
best have rarely shone against their 
Virginia cousins. 

Yet, had neither team ever faced the 
other previously, the game would have 
been a sell-out if only for the fact that 
it was being played a year late. 

In 1959, Quantico rolled to a 10-0 
season and toward what seemed to be 
an inevitable clash with MCRDep, 
which had amassed an almost equally 
brilliant 9-0 season record. The Galves- 
ton, Texas, Shrimp Bowl was to have 
been the site of the two juggernauts’ 
meeting. But fate, in the form of an 
MCRDep commitment to play Bolling 
AFB in the Second Annual Leatherneck 
Bowl, doomed the “dream game.” 

With its Bolling date only three days 
away from the Shrimp Bowl kickoff 
time, MCRDep reluctantly turned down 
the Galveston offer. The subsequent 
games’ scores only served to heighten 
the controversy. Quantico met Hamil- 
ton AFB, which had been considered 








too weak to even schedule MCRDep 
during regular season play, and gave 
the Fly-boys a monumental 90-0 
trouncing. MCRDep, meanwhile, had 
convincingly stomped Bolling 41-14, a 
team which had given Quantico fits be- 
fore bowing 15-3 during the regular 
season. 

On the strength of its 90-0 win, 
Quantico was recognized as the All- 
Service Champion (everywhere except 
in Southern California). MCRDep’s 
supporters claimed their team was at 
least “co-holders” of the title. During 
the Third Leatherneck Bowl, the matter 
was resolved (for a year, at least). 

Unhappily, the teams that met were 
not the men around whom last year’s 
arguments raged. Six of Quantico’s 11 
starters were gone, among them tough 
Tony Stremic, the guard from Anna- 
polis, who was the scourge of service 
gridirons last year, and tackle Tom 


Meehan, an All-Service selection. MC- 
RDep’s loss was even greater—eight of 
its 11 starters have moved on, including 














































Luckless MCRDep safety man, Kelton Winston, stumbled and allowed 





the whole center of last year’s vaunted 
line. Missing, among others, was Bob 
Whitlow, who now starts as offensive 
guard for the Washington Redskins; 
Vern Valdez, cornerback for the Los 
Angeles Rams, and formidable Don 
Karnoscak, who was, last year, voted 
the most valuable player in the. All- 
Sea-Service selections. 

It is doubtful that any service game 
has ever been more thoroughly pub- 
licized. Major General Victor Krulak’s 
ISO put possibly as much effort and 
hours into the game as the respective 
teams. As the whirlwind week preced- 
ing the game ended, MCRDep’s ISO 
had a score of their own to which they 
could point with pride. 

They had arranged for the game to be 
televised locally; induced Mayor C. C. 
Dail to officially proclaim the day as 
“Leatherneck Bowl Day,” and placed 
spot announcements, slides and film 
trailers on all TV stations and in mo- 
tion picture houses throughout the 
county. It (continued on page 82) 
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end Holly Hollingshead to score a Quantico TD in the final quarter 
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In one operation, instant bread mix was converted into loaves ready 


for the oven by the mixing machinery of a jeep-borne field bakery 













T THIS VERY moment, some 
A Marine is bartering his 
“Charlie” rations. He may 
be trading his beans and franks for a 
beef and spuds, or one brand of ciga- 
rettes for another. Or he may be a 
non-smoker who’s holding out until his 
pack can be switched for a bundle of 
field goodies, like two cocoa bars and a 
can of applesauce. But, somewhere, 
there is a Marine trading, because the 
switching of rations is a practice as old 
as the history of rations. 

And when the Armed Forces Food 
and Container Institute finishes its re- 
search, the trading promises to be even 
brisker. 

There’s to be a revolution in rations. 
This upheaval is already under way in 
Chicago, and will spread to every 
man who’s in a position to wield a 
field can opener. 

First, Charlie rations, as you know 
them, are out. True, you'll be eating 
them for a while longer, but only until 
present stores are depleted. 

The 5-in-1’s will disappear, too, but 
not quite as soon as the Charlies. 

And if research continues at _ its 
present marathon pace, you can also 
look forward to: 

The abolishment of field galleys on 
the battalion—and possibly regimental 
—level. 

The complete disappearance of cans. 

Fresh bread, cooked on the reverse 
slope while you're trigger-squeezing on 
the forward slope. 

All this is the promise emanating 
from one building in Chicago. The full 
title of this establishment is the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 


REVOLUTION 
IN RATIONS 


Marines in the field will have improved rations, thanks 


to research performed by the Food and Container Institute 
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stitute for the Armed Forces. It’s an 
Army organization, employing a large 
number of civilian scientists and tech- 
nicians, all of whom have been re- 
searching—and still are—better ways to 
feed you while you’re in the field. 

Since World War II, the researchers 
have been testing military food with 
two purposes in mind: need and ac- 
ceptability. 

The old concept of massed infantry 
warfare died in the debris of Hiroshima. 
With the advent of nuclear combat, 
military units had to be streamlined 
and extremely mobile. The feeding sys- 
tem, therefore, had to follow suit. 

And there were loud and rather-to- 
the-point comments on the rations 
developed prior to the Second World 
War. They boiled down to the simple 
fact that if food doesn’t look and taste 
good, a man will develop psychological 
blocks toward it. He won’t eat prop- 
erly; ergo, he won’t fight properly. 

That was the problem facing the 
Institute; how to develop rations which 
could be prepared faster and feed a 
greater amount of men and still retain 
taste and appearance. 

The solution is near, so near in fact 
that it will affect you in the next half- 
dozen years. 

Let’s start, as all things should, at 
the beginning; specifically, today’s 
rations. 

If you’re slated for the field this 
week, you'll undoubtedly be eating 
Charlie rations. You probably ate them 
last week, too, so you’re familiar with 
the box which supplies you with meals 
for a full day. 

But that three-meals-in-one container 


by GySgt Mel Jones 
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Food technicians prepared fish cakes Fy 
for dehydration research at the Institute 





won't be around too much longer. Due 
to replace it is the Meal, Combat, In- 
dividual. The new chow will still be 
called Charlie, only the hombre will 
have the last name of Meal instead of 
Ration. 

Basically, the difference is in pack- 
aging. You'll still be issued a “heavy” 
and a “light” but on an individual meal 
basis only. In the past, you’ve received 
three meat or meat-ingredient cans, two 
“B” units of crackers, etc., and an 
accessory package. From now on, 
you'll get a “B” unit with each meal 
and an accessory-cigarette package with 
each. But the non-smokers won’t have 
three times the amount of cigarettes to 
hold out. The new packs are sample- 
size, five cigarettes per meal. 

There are a few differences in the 
entrees, too, although men who’ve eaten 
assault or in-flight rations will find 
them familiar. 

A number of the meat-combination 
diets have been replaced. In fact, all of 
them will be missing except beans and 
franks, meatballs and beans, beefsteak 
and potatoes and ham and lima beans. 

The bulk of the new meals will come 
from cans containing nothing but solid 
meat, namely boned chicken, beefsteak, 
pork steak, fried ham and spiced beef. 
About the only new combination meal 
will be a turkey loaf. 

In all, the Charlie meals will have 12 
different meat items. The Charlie 
ration has six combinations. 

The rest of the rations are expected 
to remain essentially the same. There 
is, however, a cracker spread making its 
debut to the Charlies. It’s cheese; four 
different flavors of cheese spread. This 







will be in addition to the current jam 
and peanut butter. 

The present forecast calls for these 
meals to be in existence until about 
1967. Then, you can expect the revolu- 
tion to hit you full force. 

By that time, hints the Institute, 
you'll be carrying box lunches in the 
field. They’ll be called Meals, Ready- 
to-Eat, Individual. 

In effect, the Institute is going to 
perfect a picnic lunch wrapped in flex- 
ible, film-foil, laminated packages. The 
meat will probably be irradiated and a 
good part of the rest of the diet will be 
dehydrated. And all the dehydrated 
liquids, with the possible exception of 
coffee, will taste just as good mixed 
with cold water. 

That word “dehydrated” is the core 
of the ration revolution. With the ex- 
ception of the ready-to-eat-meal, prac- 
tically all our future field sustenance 
will be dehydrated. 

Comes now the groans from World 
War II vets who recall the powdered 
milk, eggs and potatoes. These groans 
can’t be any louder than those emitted 
by the Leatherneck team when it heard 
the same news. But we changed our 
minds ... just as the others will. 

What we all tend to overlook is the 
strides taken by the food industry— 
and the Institute is a pioneer in that 
industry—in the dehydration of foods 
since 1945. We see it every day, in the 
form of instant cake mixes, etc., but we 
still remember the milk of old. 

The Institute is developing a 6-in-1 
dehydrated ration which may someday 


replace the 5-in-ls. You'll be able to 
TURN PAGE 
















It is easy to change the 





Photo by Food and Container Institute 


meal-for-one container into a cooking utensil. 


Better ration packaging is a major research project at the Institute 


RATIONS (cont.) 


feed six 
minutes, 
utensils. 
package. 


One of the many beagles used in research at the 
Institute exercised on a treadmill while Dr. Donald 


men a hot meal within 20 
without cooking or messing 
They will be included in the 


All you really need is a canteen cup 
of water from each man and anyone 
who can read instructions. 

A bit doubtful about the ease of 
preparation and downright dubious re- 
garding the food’s taste, the Leather- 
neck team asked the Institute if it could 
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ed the test. The nutrition studies 
are part of a continual program to improve rations 


R. Young observ 


prepare and chow down with a 6-in-] 
meal. Sporting a “‘you’ll see” smile, the 
Naval Liaison Officer, Lieutenant C. E. 
Reed, watched us: 

1. Open a box of chili and beans. 
The dry product was nestled in a water- 
proof bag inside the outer cardboard 
carton. We added two and half canteen 
cups of boiling water and let it set for 
15 minutes. 

2. Duplicate the process with apple- 
sauce and milk, using cold water in- 
stead of hot. 

After stirring and setting, we tested 
the smallest amount we could get in a 
spoon, eyed each other disbelievingly, 
then flipped to see who would be lucky 
enough to fill his plate first. 

It was a good meal. The chili tasted 
as if it had left the restaurant five 
minutes ago; the milk had body and 
sweetness and was hard to distinguish 
from fresh milk and the applesauce had 
a tang and consistency even better than 
the canned product in today’s rations. 

If we were surprised at the quality 
of the food, we were amazed fo find out 
that the meal-for-six we ate had been 
stored for the past three years! 

Credit for this type of preservation 
goes to the packaging section, which 
works’ side-by-side with the food 
people. When the food section gets 
an idea for a product, it consults 


packaging and both the food and pack- 
age are developed together. And, when 
packaging starts flashing idea-bulbs, it 
calls the food section to see what 
products will fit the new containers. 
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Container research emphasis is pres- 
ently focused on flexible packaging; i.e., 
get rid of the cans. It’s a future 
reality. 

What will this mean to you? Ask the 
man who nestled cans under his arm- 
pits on his way out of Chosin to keep 
the food from freezing into a _ solid 
block of ice. It’s much easier to ring 
your body with envelopes which aren’t 
bulky and which will bend with your 
muscles. Or ask any man who’s had to 
hit the deck because a round of in- 
coming sounded mighty close, only to 
find a can of rations between his ribs 
and the ground. 

And there’s another plus for the flex- 
ible containers, They’ll be almost in- 
destructible (unless you happen to drop 
around 1750 pounds onto one of them), 
yet they’ll be much easier to dispose of 
after being opened. Cans have to be 
buried; paper can be rolled up and put 
into your pockets, if necessary. 

There seems to be just one product 
which defies flexible packaging: bread. 
It can be done, but it’s difficult and 
doesn’t much resemble bread. 

The Institute’s answer is an instant 
bread mix and a baking unit which 
can be operated from two jeep trailers 
or one “six-by” trailer. This set-up can 
bake 150 loaves of bread in an hour, 
with 45 minutes’ preparation. It now 
takes most of the commercial bakeries 
from four to six hours to prepare bread 
for baking. 


The instant bread is chemically 


leavened rather than yeast-leavened. 
Consequently, it 


doesn’t taste like 
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Photo by Food and Container Institute 
Each box of individual combat rations 
| contains a single meal, with accessories 


Photo by Food and Container Institute 
Future "box lunches" might look like 
this, Plastic bags may replace cans 


bread. It tastes exactly like the hot 
biscuits you keep asking the wife to 
bake. 

With this bakery-on-wheels’ mobility 
and the rapid rate with which the bread 
can be cooked, it’s conceivable that you 
could be smelling the aroma of hot 
bread in one nostril and exploding gun- 
powder in the other. 

What we can expect after this ration 
revolution explodes into the field is: 

1. A hot meal for six prepared on-the- 
spot with no more water needed than 
is now used for galley-prepared 5-in-1s. 
The meals will be served in plastic 
trays which will be packaged with the 
food. The water for reconstituting, in- 
cidentally, will be boiled in a pan which 
is also included with the food, and the 
whole unit—food, pans, and trays—will 
weigh no more than present 5-in-ls. 
Such meals could be prepared during 
any 20-minute lull on the MLR. 

2. An even broader concept of the 
same theory. There will be meals for 
25 in one package, using the same 
principle as the 6-in-ls. With the hot- 
water-only ease of preparation, hun- 
dreds of meals could be reconstituted at 
once, making the field galley passe. 
Keep in mind, the cooking and serving 
utensils are in the food packages. 

3. The elimination of field bakeries, 
with fresh bread baked daily just be- 
hind the MLR with the portable units. 

4. A box lunch to replace today’s 
Charlie rations and Charlie meals, 
without losing taste or nutritional value. 
The ready-to-eat meal can be issued for 
outpost watches, (continued on page 58) 
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A technician was dwarfed by 
the glassware in the laboratory 
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by GySgt Mel Jones 
Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 
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are primarily concerned with 


security, although there are no gates to guard 


IstSgt Lou Gallego, Barracks Sergeant Major, and Col 
Harold C. Boehm, C.O., frequently inspect unit members 
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IDDLE: 
What is housed in a build- 


ing which has no front 
door, close by a lake which looks like an 
ocean, and is primarily concerned with 
security although it has no gates to 
guard? 

Answer: 

Marine Barracks, Great Lakes. 

The Great Lakes Marines are housed 
in a building with no front entrance, 
within a few hundred yards of 
the sometimes-turbulent, always-chilly 
Lake Michigan and, although security 
is the detachment’s mission, the Naval 
Base gates are hosted by Seaman 
Guards, USN. 

Why Building #2 (the Barracks) is 
structurally reversed puzzles most 
everyone at the Lakes. Its neighbors 
front majestically on Dewey Avenue, 
one of the Naval Station’s main 
thoroughfares. But, possibly because 
the Barracks sits at an intersection, 
Building #2 shows only a brick ex- 
panse to Dewey Ave. All the entrances 
are in the rear of the building, and the 
Marines have turned this to advantage. 
There are many of these entrance-exits, 
each appropriately marked, so _ that 
strangers can walk directly into most 
of the staff offices without having to 
wander through the building. 

Why Lake Michigan is so close is a 
matter of logic. The Navy trains a 
great number of its recruits at Great 
Lakes. Lake Michigan does indeed re- 
semble an ocean—and quite often re- 


(Text’ continued on page 38 




















GREAT LAKES (cont.) 


acts like one—so the Navy is in the 
enviable position of having a base with 
seaside characteristics located in the 
center of the United States. 

And the seeming paradox of security 
duty without control of the gates is 
explained with a four-letter word: brig. 

More than half of the Barracks per- 
sonnel are assigned to the Security 
Section. The Security Section runs the 
brig, a job which is only slightly harder 
to perform than to write about. 

This is a function which cannot be 
ignored, however, because it exacts so 
much from the men who are assigned to 
the section. As Colonel Harold Boehm, 
Barracks’ CO, puts it: 

“Brig duty is the most exacting and 
demanding type of non-combat duty in 
the Corps. Our guards must be firm, 
yet never overstep the bounds of de- 
cency.” 

To insure that he has the right men 
for the job, Col Boehm carefully screens 
his Marines. A guard-to-be is inter- 
viewed, schooled and job-tested. His 
reactions to unexpected situations and 
his tolerance to adversity are judged 
before he’s accepted as a guard. If 
the man’s a wise guy, he’s out. If he 


has an explosive temper, he can heave 
ashtrays in the squadbay because he’ll 
never get a chance to heave one in the 
compound, 

A guard-designate must also have 
the ‘“G-2 power” to memorize reams of 
brig regulations—and live by them— 


and still find time to take part in other 
Barracks activities, such as a concen- 
trated training schedule and intra-mural 
sports, which the Marines rather 
dominate. 

Running the brig at Great Lakes is 
a bit complicated because of the Naval 
station’s location. Being situated in the 
center of the country, the brig is a stop- 
over for Mr. Unluckies on their way to 
other such establishments on _ both 
coasts. 

This centralization gives rise to a 
related duty, performed by the Bar- 
racks’ Marines; chasing. Men of the 
Headquarters Section are continually 
on the road throughout the Midwest, 
taking custody of prisoners appre- 
hended by civil authorities. 

The same Headquarters Section has 
other tasks triggered by the base’s loca- 
tion. There are for example, usually 
from 40 to 60 Marines in the Naval 
Hospital at all times. Most of them 
are men who will be in the hospital for 
some time and have been transferred 
to Great Lakes because their homes are 
nearby. With a liaison office at the 
hospital, the Barracks maintains ad- 
ministrative control of the patients. 

‘Then, too, many Marines are sent to 
the Lakes for discharge, once again, 
because they reside somewhere in the 
Midwest. These “short-timers” are also 
administratively processed by the Bar- 
racks. 

And there are always a couple of 
dozen other Marines at the Base who 
aren’t operationally attached to the 
Barracks, but who are “SRB’d” by the 
Headquarters Section. There are, to 





Capt Frank Zimanski, C.O., Service Schools Command, and SSgt 
M. Pitts showed Journalist School's Chicago Daily Tribune Award 
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LCpl Dennis Derr had to be 
checked into the Center brig's 
entrance before going on duty 


designate them all, instructors, students, 
and the permanent personnel of Fleet 
Home Town News Center. 

Great Lakes, in add’tion to indoctri- } 
nating recruits to Navy life, has 4 
higher educational system which in- 
doctrinates men into the specialties of 
a military career. The Lakes is proud | 
of its School’s command, and Marine | 
Barracks is even prouder of the stand- 
ings posted by Marine students. 

There are always about 15 men in 
either the electronics, fire control of 
journalism schools. All the Marines are 
housed by the Barracks, and all are 
seemingly consumed by the desire to 
lead their classes scholastically. 

This attitude on the part of the stu- ) 
dents is much too nebulous to pinpoint. 
Yet, it re-occurs with each class. No 
one tells the Marines they have to 
graduate in the top 10 percent of theif 
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classes. There aren’t any formal plans 
on the part of the students. It just 
seems to happen time and again. 

As an example, the year-long course 
in advanced gunnery and missile con- 
trol (Fire Control Technician’s School) 
graduated a class not too long ago. 
There were three Marinés in the class. 
GySgt William Schlondrop was one of 
them. He finished first, with a 95.83 
average. Right behind him was GySgt 
Paul Plagge, and finishing in the place 
circle was MSgt Robert Herbert. 

The same school has graduated an- 
other class since. Top man: GySgt 
Richard Dykstra. He went back to 


Twentynine Palms with a 96.73 re- ~ 


corded on his diploma. 

And the same holds true for the 
Journalist School. Its last class gradu- 
ated a student by the name of Michael 
Pitts, a staff sergeant with no previous 
journalistic experience. Class standing: 
First. 

The Marines at Fleet Home Town 
News Center (FHT) differ from the 
students in one respect, so far as Head- 
quarters Section is concerned. Students 
are TAD; Fleet Home Town employees 
are permanent personnel. 

At present, there are 14 Marines 
working at FHT, helping to process two 
million radio, television and newspaper 
releases a year. In fact, the Center’s 
assistant officer-in-charge is a Marine, 
Captain Joseph Doser, by name. 

Six of the men at FHT are 0100s by 
trade. The others are photo, radio or 
news specialists. 

The Barracks’ Headquarters Section 
Manages more than 200 SRBs at all 
times, only 131 of which belong to peo- 


MSgt Walter L. Vaughn picked up some valuable 
tips on video electronics from a preceding class’ 


ple who are operationally attached to 
the command. The rest are patients, 
students or permanent personnel at- 
tached to other units on the base. 
Taking care of the records of that 
many Marines could be a late-candle- 
burning chore for administrative NCO, 
GySgt William Vickers and his nine- 
man crew. But it’s not. Many of the 
administrators cut their teeth when the 


top graduate student, GySgt Richard W. Dykstra. 
Vaughn is in the Fire Control Technician's School 






Barracks’ roster used to number ’nigh 
onto 400 Marines. 

Time was when the 9th MCR&RD 
was based at the Lakes, along with a 
rather mammoth disbursing center. That 
was a Barracks’ administrative respon- 
sibility, along with 120 or so students 
in the electronics technician school. 
Since then, however, the 9th MCR&RD 
has moved to Kansas City—taking the 

(Text continued on page 41 ) 





Cpl Douglas McLaughlin and LCpl Robert Manucy, Marine Barracks 
Prison Chaser, were issued railroad tickets by Miss Struss, agent 








GREAT LAKES (cont.) 









LCpl Joseph Reidlinger and MMC Joseph Haich Cpl Kenneth Barnes worked on a Scan-O-Graph 
patrolled a section of the "Strip" in North Chicago at the Great Lakes Fleet Hometown News Center 
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Cpl Roger Moore, Liaison NCO for the Barracks helped Sgt Hugh Thompson fill out administrative 
and Marine patients confined in the Naval hospital, forms shortly after his admission to the hospital 
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disbursers with them—and the elec- 
tronics students are now attending 
classes on the West Coast. 

These moves have cut the admini- 
strative work for the Barracks’ enlisted 
personnel, but have added weight to the 
duty packs of Barracks’ officers. 

There isn’t an officer in the Corps 
who hasn’t experienced a collateral duty 
or two. And, generally, the smaller the 
command, the more collateral duties he 
gets. When the Lakes’ Marine officer 
roster was cut by command moves, 
those remaining picked up more and 
more responsibility. 

Captain W. C. Lee, Jr., is typical. If 
all his titles were used behind his name 
on an envelope, a mailman would spend 
15 minutes trying to find the rest of his 
address. 

Primarily, Capt Lee is the Barracks’ 
adjutant, with secondary duties as per- 
sonnel officer. But he has a few other 
jobs which cut into his noon hour. 

Have a question regarding security? 
See Capt Lee; he’s the S&C custodian 
and Top Secret material control officer. 
Got a recruiting problem? Ask for Capt 
Lee; he’s also recruiting and reenlist- 
ment officer. Or perhaps your last letter 
didn’t reach your sweetheart. Postal 
Officer Lee will check it out for you. 
Then maybe you’d like to take that 
overdue USAFI test. Call Capt Lee; 
he'll be glad to help if he’s not sitting 
on a physical evaluation board or at 
the hospital on liaison matters. And if 
you can’t reach him at the office or at 
home, try the OD’s office. It might be 
his turn behind the duty belt. 

Capt Lee is by no means an excep- 
tion. As we said, every officer has had 
collateral duties, just as every enlisted 
man has had an extra turn at guard 
duty at one time or another. Such 
duties 
majority, however, except in commands 
the size of the Lakes’ Barracks. 

There’s one Great Lakes officer’s 
billet which is on its way out, however. 
Captain E. F. Duggan is serving as the 
Barracks’ last supply officer. The re- 
vised TO also calls for his supply chief 
—now MSgt Bernard Johnson—to turn 
in his billet after his present tour. In 
the future, the Barracks will assign a 
staff sergeant as supply NCO. 

The new TO conforms with the 
lessened activities of the Lakes Marine 
supply section. The section still serves 
all the Marine activities in the Chicago 
area, but it’s not quite the task it used 
to be when the 9th MCR&RD and the 
ET students were at the Lakes. 

Leaping back over the fence again, 
there’s still another section which might 
be enlarged next year. In the past, the 
Barracks’ rifle range has been used 
mostly for Marine qualification or 
familiarization firing. Last Summer, 
the Marines experimented with the 


are rarely recognized by the * 


GySgt Glenwood James was eagerly greeted by his twin daughters, 





Joanie and Toni, in front of their newly constructed Capehart home 


presentation of a two-day firing course 
for Naval recruits. The Navy, which 
had previously familiarized its recruits 
with .22 caliber rifles, was enthusiastic. 
So, it looks as if the Naval recruits will 
spend two days with the M-1 on the 
Barracks’ 15-target range. 

There’s another bit of a story at- 
tached to the range. It concerns the 
Gillen brothers, George and William, 
more commonly known as “Ping” 
(George) and “Pong” (William). The 
rather unique tags weren’t given the 
Gillens for identification purposes. It 
seems they’re the unofficial Barracks 
champions at the game of the same 
name. 

At any rate, Ping Gillen enlisted six 
months ahead of his brother back in 


, 


1952. They didn’t manage to get to- 
gether until 1956, when Pong went to 
work for Ping at Cherry Point. In 1959, 
Ping left his brother to report to the 
Lakes, as NCOiC of the rifle range. 
Just recently, his tour completed, Ping 
was told that his replacement had re- 
ported in. The replacement was Pong. 

Ping is on his way back to Cherry 
Point, where Pong was stationed before 
he transferred to replace Ping. And, if 
the Gillen brothers spend 20 years re- 
lieving each other, it’ll be a fine game 
of career ping-pong. 

Part of Pong’s new duties will be the 
maintenance of a plaque placed on the 
range in 1917 when, according to the 
bronze inscription, a Marine major first 
designed the (continued on page 77) 





Cpl Barnes watched Marine Barracks Staff NCO bowlers in match 
play. Barracks personnel have quite frequently won sports crowns 
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"It's from the boys at the embassy in Manila! ‘Greetings 
from the Philippines’, it says!" 

























































































































































































",.. and remember she's mine! | saw her first!" 
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The clothing and equipment charts reproduced on these pages are 
intended to fill a continuing need for such ready reference material. 
There are no major changes between these charts and the ones printed 
in the Guidebook. 

G-3, Headquarters Marine Corps has initiated steps for the distribu- 
tion of the.four charts which will be printed on a new type of gummed 
paper. The charts may be displayed inside the cover of a foot locker or 
inside the door of a wall locker. 
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DRAWERS COTTON 


INSTRUCTIONS 


All articles of uniform are to be displayed regardless of current allow- 
ances. This chart is to be used as a guide in determining the relative 
location of various articles. 

The cards marked “NAME” indicate the position where an individual’s 
name should appear on each article. Actual marking should be accom- 
plished in accordance with the Marine Corps Manual. 

Items not displayed will be those worn by the individual at the time 
of inspection and those accounted for by an itemized laundry, dry 
cleaning or cobbler slip. (Soiled clothing will be displayed separately 
in a uniform location and manner.) 
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CLOFAND EQUIPMENT Figure 2a. EQUIPMENT DISPLAY - Pistol. 
DISP# Rifle. (Clothing same as Figure 2.) 











Traditional Competence 


by Bernard Nalty 


fe RANK of gunnery sergeant was created during 
troubled times. Rebellion was raging throughout 
the Spanish colony of Cuba. To protect American lives 
and property, the State Department had sent the USS 
Maine to Havana harbor. On the night of 15 February 
1898, this mighty battleship exploded and sank; and, 
late in April, the United States went to war with Spain. 

Even before war had been declared, the Marine Corps 
was alerted to provide a battalion for expeditionary 
service. This was no hasty grouping of ships’ detach- 
ments. It was a balanced force with its own organic 
artillery—a battery of four, three-inch rapid-fire guns. 
New weapons were being developed, and the Marine 
Corps was quick to adopt them. 

First blow against the Spanish was struck at Manila 
Bay by an American flotilla under Commodore George 
Dewey. Gliding through darkness past the forts that 
dotted the surface of the bay, Dewey’s ships opened 
fire shortly after daybreak on 1 May 1898. Powerful 
new batteries outranged Spanish guns and shredded the 
enemy’s vessels. In addition, the Americans employed 
a crude type of range finder. Triangulation stations were 
set up aboard the USS Baltimore, but the hastily rigged 
equipment broke down under the shock of battle. Like 
field artillery, naval gunfire was changing rapidly. 

Since both weapons and methods of fire control had 
grown more complicated, the day had come when a 
Marine noncommissioned officer could no longer learn 
the mysteries of heavy ordnance without special train- 
ing. On 4 May 1898, just three days after Dewey’s epic 
victory in the Philippines, Congress authorized for the 
Marine Corps the rank of gunnery sergeant. The way 
was opened for the creation of the body of ordnance 
experts. 

The gunnery sergeant who sweated over his Colt gun 
in the Philippine Summer or pored over diagrams of 
mines at some naval torpedo station was the Marine 
Corps’ first technician. His duties were reflected in his 
insignia of rank. Originally, he wore beneath his 
chevrons a globe, eagle, and anchor centered upon a 
crossed rifle and naval gun. In 1904, this device was 
replaced by a bursting bomb and crossed rifles. Both 
these symbols served the same purpose—to remind the 
gunnery sergeant that he was both a fighting Marine and 
an expert in naval and infantry weapons. 

So important were the duties of the gunnery sergeant 
that noncommissioned officers holding that rank received 
the highest pay of any Marine Corps enlisted man. The 
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$35 that a “gunny” drew each month was 10 dollars 
more than the pay of a first sergeant and one dollar 
more than a sergeant major. Not until 1908, when the 
base pay of a sergeant major was increased to $45 per 
month, was the gunnery sergeant dropped to a lower 
pay grade, and he soon rebounded to the top. 

All was in flux during the hectic decade which fol- 
lowed the brief war with Spain. New military tools were 
being adopted, implements which required skilled tech- 
nicians. Since the only noncommissioned specialists in 
the Marine Corps at the time were the gunnery sergeants, 
those who mastered the new devices generally carried 
that rank. Thus, on the eve of World War I, there 
were gunnery sergeants who had been trained in operat- 
ing and maintaining radios, or in telephone communica- 
tions, as well as in the different branches of ordnance. 

World War I and the remarkable growth of Marine 
aviation lured the gunnery sergeant still farther away from 
the field for which his rank had been created. Gunnery 
Sergeants Archie Pascal, Amil Wiman, and Thomas L. 
McCullough, all of them aerial observers, received Navy 
Crosses for their part in dropping food to a French 
regiment cut off by a German advance. 

Following the Armistice of 1918, the .Marine Corps 
began a study of the relationship of the different enlisted 
ranks. Since 1914, the gunnery sergeant had been placed 
in the top pay grade along with the sergeant major, 
quartermaster sergeant, drum major, and first sergeant; 
but as a result of this postwar study, his prestige took a 
sudden drop. In 1922, the “gunny” found himself in 
the second pay grade, behind the sergeant major and 
quartermaster sergeant. (Until 1949, the first pay grade 
was the highest rather than lowest. ) 

Although the new arrangement provided a greater 
incentive for NCOs by placing sergeants major and 
quartermaster sergeants in the top pay grade, the prob- 
lem of the gunnery sergeant’s duties was left unsolved. 
Whenever a commanding officer unearthed an excep- 
tional sergeant, he was tempted to recommend the man 
for promotion to gunnery sergeant even though he knew 
nothing of ordnance. So many officers yielded to this 
temptation that during the early 1920s, “gunnies” could 
be found running mess halls, in charge of power plants, 
and working as automobile mechanics. 

The Marine Corps moved vigorously to correct this 
weakness. In 1922, the rank of staff sergeant (third pay 
grade) appeared, and it became possible to reward a 
skilled sergeant without boosting him to the second pay 
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grade. Two years later, the Commandant requested the 
Secretary of the Navy to establish the rank of supply 
sergeant (second pay grade). 

In 1927, the Commandant expressly forbade the em- 
ployment of gunnery sergeants as clerks, orderlies, 
chauffeurs, or in any billet connected with messes, com- 
missaries, and post exchanges. Instead, gunnery ser- 
geants were required to qualify in some phase of engi- 
neering Or post maintenance, aviation, motor transpor- 
tation, communications, or ordnance. In addition, the 
Commandant restricted the list of noncommissioned 
officers eligible for promotion to sergeant major, to first 
sergeants and gunnery sergeants, a decision which helped 
restore the gunny’s diminished prestige. 

By the time the Fourth Marines landed at Shanghai in 
1927, the rank of gunnery sergeant had so been modified 
that a veteran of the “Old Corps” would scarcely recog- 
nize it. The crossed rifles and bursting bomb were being 
worn by Marines who were experts in fields far removed 
fom ordnance. Yet, in spite of the fact that he was 
being employed more and more as a specialist, the gun- 
nery sergeant had become, in the eyes of the American 
public, the most colorful character in all Marine Corps 
tradition. 

A great many factors contributed to the growth of 
this legend. First of all, the gunnery sergeant’s very 
tile and insignia smacked of war. To the American 
public, the bursting bomb meant hand grenades hurled 
at charging Chinese hordes, while the rifles signified 
hand-to-hand combat with Nicaraguan bandits. This was 
what the average civilian believed for this was what 
Hollywood had told him. 





“A spectacular dramatic sensation filmed among the 
clouds” was Flight, an “all-talking drama of the air,” 
which Columbia Pictures released in 1930. Jack Holt 
was cast in the role of “Panama” Williams, an enlisted 
pilot. The hero, of course, was a gunnery sergeant; and 
in the last reel he landed his plane in the midst of a 
band of Central American bandits to rescue a wounded 
man. Another movie Marine who wore the bursting 
bomb and crossed rifles was Lon Chaney, a leathery- 
faced actor whose grim visage could have frightened 
Lou Diamond. 

While Hollywood was hurling massed battalions of 
celluloid gunnery sergeants against bandit divisions, the 
Marine Corps tried again in 1935 to find proper assign- 
ments for the genuine article. To end the practice of 
allowing gunnery sergeants to perform specialists’ duties 
entirely divorced from ordnance, the rank of technical 


sergeant was approved. At the same time, the Secretary 
of the Navy empowered the Marine Corps to appoint 
master gunnery sergeants. Thus, ordnance and weapons 
gunnery once again became a separate field of specializa- 
tion. A third change, the creation of platoon sergeants, 
was designed to ease the gunny out of those infantry 
billets which did not require his technical skills. 

The reforms of 1935, however, did not mean that 
gunnery sergeants were removed from infantry outfits. 
Once again, improved supporting weapons which re- 
quired the skills of a gunnery sergeant were being 
introduced into Marine infantry organizations. As a 
result, by the close of World War II, master gunnery 
sergeants and gunnery sergeants were being given 
warrants both for ordnance duties and for general 
service. 

Created because of technical progress, the rank of 
gunnery sergeant perished for the same reason. Because 
of the adoption by the Marine Corps of business 
machines to process records, planners at Headquarters 
decided to scrap the existing descriptive rank titles and 
adopt a simpler system. There was little choice, for by 
the end of World War II the Marine Corps had more 
than 35 distinct ratings in the seven pay grades—far too 
many for even the best business machine to digest. 
Under the new program, there were but seven titles, 
one for each pay grade. The duties for which an enlisted 
man qualified were indicated by service specialty num- 
bers. On 31 November 1946, the master gunnery 
sergeant became a master sergeant and the gunnery ser- 
geant a technical sergeant. 

As might be expected, the solution of 1946 did not 
please everyone. Those involved in personnel accounting 
were satisfied, and few mourned the passing of such 
burdensome names as master technical sergeant 
(clerical) (line); but a great many felt that the Marine 
Corps had sacrificed a worthwhile tradition in abolishing 
the title of gunnery sergeant. No one wanted to return 
to the complicated nomenclature of World War II. Nor 
did anyone urge that gunnery sergeants, if the name 
were revived, should be ordnance experts. Instead, the 
Marines who sought to preserve tradition wanted to 
revive a title that belonged to a competent breed of 
Marines. 

Not until May, 1958, when a board was convened to 
overhaul the Marine Corps enlisted rank structure, did 
the time come for reform. The board of Marine Corps 
officers convened to deal with this problem decided to 
scrap many of the existing titles in favor of ones that 
were imbedded in the traditions of the Corps. After a 
brief period of transition, all Marines in pay grade E-7 
would be gunnery sergeants. Out of respect to the gun- 
nery sergeant’s “traditional competence with weapons 
and gunnery,” the badge of rank would be a six-stripe 
chevron with crossed rifles in its center. 

Also reestablished was the rank of master gunnery 
sergeant. Placed in the new pay grade E-9, this title 
was reserved for NCOs in those technical fields which 
required a great deal of specialized experience. 

Business machines had been routed by tradition; the 
gunnery sergeant lived again. His disappearance had 
come as a shock to many; for he had made himself the 
very symbol of noncommissioned skill. It’s good to have 
him aboard again. 
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Schultz wasn’t the rootin’-tootin Teuton the evidence 


a 


The entire command was just about convinced that Cpl Bismark 


indicated. 


Yet, they couldn’t explain his presence in two places at one time 


T JUST doesn’t make sense,” 
Captain Julius Bradshaw 
was saying. “Kelly, you 


a | 


and I both know that Cpl Schultz is as 


” 


good a Marine as you can find... . 

IstSgt Michael Kelly raised his 
hands, palms up, in a gesture of resig- 
nation. “I know, Sir. But there he is, 
outside the door with one of the black- 
est eyes you ever saw....” 

“But, Kelly,” the captain continued, 
“you say there are ten men who will 
witness the fact that Schultz wasn’t off 
the base, even for a minute, last night?” 

“Ten honest men, Sir. They wouldn’t 
lie to me; they’ve been around too long 
to back up a new corporal they hardly 
know. .. .” 

“Yet, the two MPs who picked him 
up after he beat up a bartender and 
two customers, positively identified 
him?” 

“They sure did! Name, rank and 
service number, copied from his ID card 
before they tossed him into the patrol 
wagon.” 

“If they had him in the wagon, why 
‘ didn’t they lock him up in the brig?” 

“Captain, if we knew that we’d have 
no problem... .” 

“What do you mean, Kelly?” 


by James Guilford 


“It’s something nobody can explain. 
They put him in the wagon, locked the 
doors, got into the front seat and drove 
out here—and when they got here 
Schultz was missing. He had disap- 
peared, and the doors on the paddy 
were still locked. .. .” 

“And you found Schultz fast asleep 
in the barracks... .” 

“TI know it sounds like something out 
of Houdini, but there he was in the 
sack grinding away the old shuteye. 
The men‘say he turned in about ten— 
without the black eye he woke up 
with!” 

“Kelly, how do you explain all this?” 

“How do you explain the pay sys- 
tem? It’s a mystery. You guess, that’s 
all you can do... .” 

“How does Schultz explain it?” 

“He has the wildest story you ever 
heard. Even a chaplain wouldn’t be- 
lieve it.” : 

“Bring him in... . 

Cpl Bismark Schultz filled the door- 
way. He stood six-two, weighed a trim 
205, and was built like a Teuton war- 
rior of old. But his mild blue eyes and 
short, blond hair seemed to belie the 
shiner which had crept deep into his left 
cheek. 


“Cpl Schultz,” said Capt Julius Brad- 

shaw, “I want you to explain how you 
could break up a whole barroom, clobber 
the bartender and two customers, be 
locked in a paddy wagon, escape, and 
beat the wagon to the barracks where 
you were found asleep with a black 
eye.” 
“Sir,” said Cpl Schultz in a slight 
German accent, “I have come from a 
long line of professional soldiers; my 
great grandfather fought against Na- 
poleon at Austerlitz. I would not do 
anything willfully to reflect badly on 
your command... .” 

“Are you trying to tell me that you 
were not in town last night?” 

“That is correct, Sir. I was in the 
barracks, asleep, when the fight took 
place.” 

“Then how did you get that black 
eye?” 

“I woke up with it, Sir.” 

“And how do you account for that?” 

“Well, you see, Sir, my Doppelganger 
and I must look alike... .” 

“Your what?” 

“My Doppelganger. It is a German 
term, sir; it means double-goer—a 
double, Sir, like an identical twin... .” 

“Are you blaming last night’s bar- 
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SCHULTZ'S DOPPEL (cont.) 


room brawl on your twin brother?” 

“No, Sir. Not quite. You see, a 
only child... .~ 

“But you said you had an identical 
CWIR. < 52” 

“No, Sir. Not quite. You see, a 
Doppelganger is like an identical twin, 
only he’s a ghost, sort of.” 

“And what is a ghost-sort-of?” 

“Lots of people have them.... 

‘I’m sure,” said Capt Bradshaw 
drily. 

“It is sometimes believed that every- 
body has one... .” 

“A doubleganger?” 

“Doppelganger, Sir. Only not every- 
body’s dobbleganger comes to life, at 
times, and causes trouble.” 

“T see,” said Capt Bradshaw without 
seeing a thing. “Kelly, lock him up 
until I see the Colonel and make up my 
mind about this brawl. . . . Oh, and, 
Kelly, speaking of brawls, the Special 
Services major was in to see me this 
morning. He wants our entries for the 
All-Marine Boxing Championship next 
week. Make up a list... .” 

* * 

Commander Brigham Livesey, Navy 
psychiatrist, toyed with his glasses and 
smiled across the desk at Capt Julius 
Bradshaw. ‘“Doppelgangers are very 
common,” he said. “In fact, some be- 
lieve that everybody has one... .” 

“Well,” said Capt Bradshaw, ‘“wher- 
ever mine is, I wish he were here and I 
were there.” 

“An interesting observation,” said 
Cdr Livesey. ‘But tell me more about 
this man Schultz. I’d like to talk to 
him. Perhaps we could arrange a few 
experiments. .. .” 

“Look, Commander, Schultz is one 
of my Marines. All I want for him is 
a good record—would there, by any 
chance, be a possibility of getting rid 
of his double-thing?” 

“Oh, no, Captain; Doppelgangers are 
not easily discouraged. They stay. But 
what I had in mind were a few tricks, 
perhaps to catch the double at work, 
so to speak. Could we talk to this man 
Schultz?” 

The captain reached for the phone 
and called Kelly. In a few minutes the 
psychiatrist and Cpl Schultz were en- 
gaged in earnest, if somewhat unbe- 
lievable, conversation. 

“Ordinarily,” said the corporal, “he 
doesn’t cause me any trouble; it is only 
when I am expected to be in two places 
at the same time that he shows up 
where I am not able to be and starts 
these fights. You see, I had a prear- 
ranged date to meet Brunhilde at the 
Keyhole Rathskeller, and then, sud- 
denly, Pvt Hudgins was taken ill and I 
drew the duty on gate #4. When I 
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couldn’t keep my date with Brunhilde, 
he showed up and tore the place to 
pieces, like usual, Sir.” 

“Ah, ah,” said Cdr Livesey. “You 
may go now. We'll call you if we need 
you.” 

“Take him back to the brig, Kelly, 
and report back here. And bring the 
list of men for the All-Marine Boxing 
Tourney.” 

While Kelly was gone, the com- 
mander came up with an unusual pro- 
posal. “If we make a date for Cpl 
Schultz with his Brunhilde at the Key- 
hole Rathskeller and assign him to 
Gate #1 at the same time, we are 
obligating him to two appointments. 

“What will that prove?” asked the 
captain. 

“If we send Sgt Kelly with Schultz 
to the Rathskeller, there is a possibility 
of his doppel trying to replace him on 
the post. We'll be able to, at last, ob- 
serve a doubleganger in action.” 

“Frankly,” said Capt Bradshaw wear- 
ily, “I could care less. However, in the 
interest of science... .” 

~ + 

Kelly was a busy man the following 
day. He made a trip to the Rathskeller 
and located Brunhilde who turned out 
to be quite a blonde dish. She would 
be most happy to meet Cpl Schultz 
that evening—and she couldn’t under- 
stand why he had behaved so badly the 
last time he had been there. As a 
matter of fact, he hadn’t seemed to be 
himself at all. ... 

Later, Kelly rearranged the guard 





roster and, at eight o’clock, Cpl Schultz 
found himself on Gate #1. At nine- 
thirty, Kelly drove up in a jeep with 
Sgts O’Brien, Moscovic and Levine, all 
more than two hundred pounds and all 
on Kelly’s list for the All-Marine Box- 
ing Tourney. Moscovic, the detach- 
ment’s heavyweight champ, took over 
Gate #1. Kelly ordered Schultz into 
the jeep and they drove to the Keyhole 
Rathskeller. 

At nine-thirty-one Capt Bradshaw 
and Cdr Livesey pulled up near the 
gate in the captain’s convertible and 
parked. 

At nine-thirty-two a huge figure with 
corporal’s stripes appeared at the gate 
and demanded Moscovic’s pistol. 
“You're relieved,” it said. “This is my 
gate for the next couple hours.” 

“Shove off, Cpl Schultz,’ Sgt Mos- 
covic said in an even tone, “before we 
black that other eye.” 

“Ah, ha,” said Cdr Livesey. 

“Nuts,” said Capt Bradshaw. 

The appearance in the doorway of the 
gate house of Sgts O’Brien and Levine 
together with Sgt Moscovic, presented 
a very formidable threesome, but sec- 
onds later it was all over. The three 


went down like a spare hit with a ten- ' 


foot snowball. Cpl Schultz’s Doppel- 
ganger, in the fray, resembled an eight- 
fisted octopus. Blood was everywhere 
and it seemed doubtful whether the 
three prone figures on the ground would 
ever move again. By the time Livesey 
and the captain reached the gate house, 
the victor of the brawl had calmly 
called an ambulance. 
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Later, with the three hopes for the 
barrack’s bid for the All-Marine Box- 
ing Championship cozily tucked in 
white hospital sheets, the captain and 
the commander sat moodily in the 
dimly lit mess hall, sipping left-over 
coffee. 

“Was it, or wasn’t it?” Capt Brad- 
shaw asked after a long silence. 

“Was it what?” asked the 
mander. 

“Was it Cpl Schultz, or wasn’t it?” 

“We'll soon know. Kelly is due back 
at eleven, isn’t he?” 

“It’s eleven now... . 

The mess hall door opened and a 
smiling Kelly ushered itt a happy Cpl 
Schultz. 

“They’re gonna get married,” Kelly 
said triumphantly. ‘“Brunhilde said 
es, 

“Congratulations,” said Capt Brad- 
shaw unfeelingly. “You were with him 
all evening, Kelly?” 

“Yes, Sir. Every minute.” 

“I’ve still an hour to do on the gate, 
Sir,” said Cpl Schultz. “By your leave, 
Sir, Pll replace Sgt Moscovic.”’ 

“I’m sure he’d appreciate that, Cor- 
poral. You’re dismissed.” 

“Well,” said Kelly, after Schultz had 
left, “how did it go here?” 

“Sgts O’Brien, Moscovic and Levine 
are fractured beyond repair for the 
tourney and Cpl Schultz’s thing is on 
the gate.” 

“It was a fabulous manifestation,” 
said Cdr Livesey. “I will write a hun- 
dred-page paper on it for the next 
Annual Psychiatrists’ Symposium.” 

“Kelly,” said the captain, “you know 
what kind of a spot this leaves me in. 
I permitted this so-called experiment, 
and you know how the colonel has his 
heart set on at least making a showing 
at the All-Marine bouts. What are we 
going to do?” 2 

“All three, Moscovic, O’Brien and 
Levine, out for the count?” 

“Out for a month.” 

“If I might offer another suggestion 

.” said Livesey. 

“I’m afraid, Commander, we’ve had 
it,” said the captain gloomingly. 

“And I’m not so sure,” said the com- 
mander slowly. “‘Suppose you sign up 
Cpl Schultz to meet the All-Marine 
heavyweight contender, then do the 
same thing we did this evening. Ar- 
range a date with Brunhilde and keep 
him in the Rathskeller. His double- 
ganger will show up in the ring and win 
the fight—judging from what we saw 
tonight.” 

“This is reaching way out for a title, 
but it sure would make the Old Man 
happy,” Kelly said. 

“But how could we be sure the thing 
will show. . .?” 

“That’s the chance we take,” Kelly 
urged, 


com- 


” 


“TH do. atl” 
“Kelly, take care of it. ... 

On the eve of the bouts Cpl Schultz 
sat quietly in a corner of the Keyhole 
Rathskeller, beaming on Brunhilde as 
she served brews and beamed back on 
Cpl Schultz, The other customers shot 
quizzical glances at the bare, hairy- 
chested figure in the corner, lifting his 
stein with both hands because they 
spent the evening at the bar telling sea 
stories with the bandaged barkeep who 
had made the Tinian landing. 

Back at the Memorial Gym the 
replica of Cpl Bismark Schultz had 
climbed into the ring, decked the fleet 
champion in two minutes and thirty- 
four seconds of the first round. 

He had then, in succession, beaten 
up the referee, his opponent’s trainer 
and one bystander who had been in his 
way as he left the ring. A frantic call 
to the Keyhole Rathskeller from Capt 
Bradshaw to Sgt Kelly reminded Kelly 
that if he didn’t get his charge back to 
the base soon, hospital beds at the 
small sickbay would be at a premium. 

Kelly’s heart sank when he returned 
to the corner table and found it 
vacated. 

Brunhilde had also vanished. 

After a thorough search Kelly re- 
turned to the base alone. He pulled the 
jeep up at the entrance to the gym and 


said Capt Bradshaw. 


” 







































started toward the door. A few strag- 
glers were filing out as Kelly made his 
way to the dressing rooms. In the hall * 
he saw a familiar figure in a well- 
pressed uniform bearing  corporal’s 
stripes. 

“Schultz!” he shouted. 

The figure turned, took several long 
strides toward him, and swung. Kelly’s 
head struck the bulkhead as he went 
down, a smile on his face as angel 
voices sang Mother Machree. 

In the weeks that followed, Cdr 
Livesey became a_ familiar figure 
around the post. Capt Bradshaw was 
transferred to Adak, and Sgt Michael 
Kelly went on tranquilizers. Cpl Bis- 
mark Schultz spent twelve days out of 
every two weeks in the brig. Navy 
corpsmen worked overtime on his vic- 
tims. The colonel occasionally pointed 
out to visitors the All-Marine boxing 
trophy which he kept in his office, and 
was heard to observe, “Such a pity, a 
fine boxer, but just a little punchy since 
he won this... .” 

But, in a small Wisconsin town an 
ex-corporal and his wife Brunhilde 
often sit in a little rathskeller and 
reminisce about the old days. 

“Your Doppelganger,’ says Brun- 
hilde, “do you think he’s happy?” 

“Why not?” says the ex-corporal. 
“After all, the Marine Corps needs 
fighting men... .” END 
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by GySgt Mel Jones 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


PFCs Ronald W. Wesselhoff (L) and William H. 


Cullop tried to establish radio communication from 


units had been formed in the 
days before Mrs. 
cow gave the wick a kick, the Windy 
City fire department would have had 


I F TODAY’S Chicago Reserve 


O’Leary’s 


three more battalions of volunteers. 
And valuable help they would have 
been, too. Two of the battalions would 
have been infantrymen; well-organized, 
well-led and used to long, hard hours. 
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The remaining battalion would have 
been a communications outfit, just the 
type unit to maintain liaison between 
smoke-filled city blocks. 

Of course, it’s doubtful whether the 
addition of 906 Reservists would have 
saved the city, but it’s a safe bet they 
would have just about drained Lake 
Michigan trying. 

As it turned out, the Marine outfits 


the shores of stormy Lake Michigan back to their 
Training Center in a long-range test of their gear 


didn’t move into Chicago until some 
60 years after the disaster, so they’ve 
had to content themselves with being 
“damned good Reserve units” without 
really knowing how they’d fare as fire- 
fighters. 

The 9th Infantry Battalion seems to 
be the first Reserve unit to set its 
roots in Chicago. That was in 1926. 
Shortly after World War II, another 
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The Ninth and Tenth Infantry Battalions and the Second 


Communications Support Battalion, situated within a few 


miles of each other, train Chicago’s Marine Reservists 


infantry battalion, the 10th, was ac- 
tivated in Forest Park. Then, in 1949, 
still a third battalion was organized; 
the 2d Communications Support Bat- 
talion. 

Those are the Chicago organizations 
of today; three full-strength Reserve 
battalions within a few miles of each 
other, each with a unit “personality” 
of its own, yet bonded by the common 
purpose of being ready if they’re 
needed. 

In age, as previously stated, 9th 
Infantry is the granddad of the Chicago 
units. It’s also the largest. 

Back in the ’20s, the 9th was known 
as the 306th Reserve Company, and 
numbered 50 members who were bound 
to be Marines, no matter what. Fre- 
quently, they received no pay whatso- 
ever, and the men are on record as 
having supplied their own uniforms and 
weapons. 

Still, the unit maintained itself and 
even managed to grow until it was 
recognized as a battalion (24th Re- 
serve Marines) in 1930. It was re- 
designated the 9th Infantry in 1935. 

The battalion was disbanded in 1940, 


Following an evening meeting, Marines of the Tenth 
Infantry Battalion departed for home. The other 


when it was called to active duty, and 
the Reservists sided with Regulars at 
Guadalcanal and Tarawa. 

In 1946, the 9th was redesignated in 
the Reserve Establishment, lost the 
designation in 1950 when it was once 
again activated, then regained its title 
in 1952, when the Korean vets returned 
to Chicago to form its nucleus. 

Meanwhile, down the Congress Ex- 
pressway to Forest Park, the 10th 
Infantry was also reorganizing around 
the men it had shipped to Korea. 

The 10th originally began in Cicero, 
Ill., in the post-World War II years. It 
was then functioning as a weapons bat- 
talion. It remained as such, in fact, 
until two years ago when the unit 
dropped its duties as the lst Weapons 
Battalion and regrouped as the 10th 
Infantry. 

Youngest of the three units is the 
2d Comm Support Battalion. It started 
to take shape in 1949, when an organi- 
zation across town was already calling 
itself “The Old Ninth.” But the pre- 
cocious “New Second” gained a repu- 
tation as an outfit not to be snubbed. 
If anyone had comments about “the 


boots in town” they were soon informed 
that the 2d was just that—the second 
of only two such battalions in the 
Corps’ Reserve. 

The 2d has a rather heterogeneous 
background. It began as an anti- 
aircraft gun battalion, which was dis- 
banded when it shipped Regular during 
the Korean Conflict. After the fracas, 
two companies—a Naval gunfire and a 
signal maintenance—moved into the 
gun battalion’s area. Finally, the two 
companies were joined into 2d Comm 
in 1957. 

Such is the history of Chicago’s 
units. What are they like today? Let’s 
start with the 9th again. 

A person can’t visit the 9th today 
without being taken on a tour of its 
new Center, opened last month hardly ° 
before the paint had dried. But if the 
9th was anxious to move to its new 
quarters, the emotion was _ justified. 
Their old building was so old and 
depressing it could have been farmed 
out for Halloween haunting. 

The new center is a sprawling, single- 
deck, brick-and-chrome building with 
plenty of maneuvering land attached; 
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two Chicago Reserve Units have their own center; 
the |0th shares its training facilities with the Navy 
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CHICAGO RESERVISTS (cont.) 


a fine buy for the $400,000 it cost for 
construction. 

The recent move enabled the 9th to 
call in its satellite, an 87-man rifle 
platoon formerly located in nearby 
Evanston. The platoon has joined its 
parent “Alpha’’ Company, at the center. 

Alpha carries the bulk of riflemen for 
the 9th, with H&S mustering the sup- 
port troops. 

The 9th, however, has another section 
which can’t be placed properly into any 
of the rifle platoons. The reason? The 
battalion isn’t TOed for riflewomen. 

There are 10 Women Marine Reserv- 
ists attached to the battalion, all of 
them ladies with former active duty 
experience. They are what remains of 
a once-illustrious classification platoon. 

The women first joined the 9th in 
1949, with the formation of a Woman 
Reserve platoon. During the Korean 
Conflict, they disbanded, then were re- 
activated with the male Reservists in 
1952. Finally, in 1958, the platoon was 
abolished for good, along with all 
Woman Reserve outfits across the 
nation. 

The 9th MCR&RD, however, was 
authorized to retain 50 Women Re- 
servists, so 10 of them were assigned 
to the roster of the 9th. 

Today, the Women Reservists com- 
prise the battalion’s S-1 Section, in 
theory, at least. Actually, all the staff 
sections have runners shuttling down 
to “those typists with the nimble 
fingers.” 

They are the charges of Major 
Genevieve Dooner, who was a platoon 
leader with the 9th’s first ladies’ pla- 
toon. She’s now battalion S-1. 

Since the 9th was moved into its 


Colonel Orin Bjornsrud (in uniform, at the head of 
the table) met with the Inspector-Instructors and 
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BER: 


L#Col Jim Hurlbut, a prom 


inent radio personality in Chicago, briefed 





LtCol Phillip Schloss (L). Both officers belong to the 9th Staff Group 


manor, the unit has set a few contem- 
porary goals which will eventually 
evolve into perfection of the mission of 
any Reserve unit: to train its Reservists 
to the point where they can report into 
any Regular unit tomorrow and assume 
their MOS duties without the need of 
special training. 

To begin with, there’ll be a concen- 
trated effort to make each staff section 
self-sustaining. The new center has the 
office space and clerical facilities to 
ensure the success of this program. 

Then, the Reservists will take full 
advantage of the spacious land area 
surrounding the center. Whenever 
weather permits, they’ll be practicing 
squad and platoon tactics, weapons de- 
ployment, close order drill, etc. And 


just to spice things up a bit, there’ll 
be an additional emphasis on physical 
fitness, rather neglected in the past be- 


cause the old center had no floor space | 
and about two feet of land for exer- | 


cising. 

Finally, new field training areas will 
be found. In the past, week-end field 
problems were conducted at an Army 
area about 50 miles from the center. 
The new center, however, bounds on 
expressways. So, if a site about 20 
miles away can be negotiated, as it is 
hoped, then travel time will be cut 
considerably, making it easier to bor- 
row transportation to the field. 

The 10th Infantry never did have 
space problems. Located as it is on the 
outskirts of town in a Navy-Marine 
Corps center, it can troop and stomp 
at will. And it is willed quite often. 

Organizationally, the 10th is a car- 
bon-copy of the 9th, which is not too 
surprising, since they’re both infantry 
battalions. 


Commanding Officers of the three Reserve units, 


the 9th Staff Group CO and the OinC, RS Chicago 


‘ 
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The 10th is composed of two com- 
panies, H&S and Alpha. Field stripping 
the companies, we find the following 
component parts: For H&S: commu- 
nications, supply, administrative, 106- 
mm. recoilless rifle and flamethrower 
sections. For Alpha: three rifle platoons 
and a weapons’ platoon, with the 
normal arsenal of machine guns and 
rockets. 

Alpha (174 men) is just slightly more 
populated than H&S (135 men). 

And then there are the 50 Reservists 
at the country club, the enviable tag 
of the 10th’s satellite unit in Aurora, 
Ill. 

Aurora’s rifle platoon—actually a 
segment of Alpha Company—is located 
in an H-shaped system of Quonset huts 
sitting smack in the middle of a city 
park. A swimming pool lies on one 
flank, a golf course on another and 
picnic grounds surround the rest of the 
area. To compound a paradise, former 
Marines manage both the pool and golf 
links. 

The Aurora’ Reservists wouldn’t 
trade their area for anything less than 
carte blanche on Tahiti. 

Captain Richard Rockenbach, who’s 
senior man in time at the 10th and OiC 
out at Aurora, is a high school prin- 
cipal who once played pro football with 
the Detroit Lions. 

The 10th has a couple of other duties 
not generally found in the average in- 
fantry battalion. It is, for example, the 
stocking site for 27 other Reserve units 
in four other states. It doesn’t fulfill all 
the needs of these units, but it does 
issue such field equipment as tents, cold 
weather gear, etc., when this material is 
needed. 

With this function, most of the ship- 


ping work falls to the I-I supply chief, 


GySgt Joe Welch. 

The 9th Staff Group is another or- 
ganization operating from 10th In- 
fantry’s half of the training center. In 
general, this is a group of field grade 
officers responsible for the staff plan- 
ning of mammoth Reserve field exer- 
cises. Lately, however, there’s been a 
drive to incorporate more Staff NCOs, 
especially those in key occupations, 
such as embarkation chiefs, etc. 

It was this staff group, incidentally, 
which coordinated Operation Charger 
at 29 Palms last year. Charger was one 
of the largest Reserve field exercises 
ever staged, involving 11 ground and 
12 air units from New York to Cali- 
fornia. 

The staff group is commanded by 
Colonel Douglas Peacher, who is also 
the national president of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, a merchandising 
executive with Sears-Roebuck and the 
avowed patron of all Marine Corps 
activities in the Midwest. 
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MSgt William Sloan, who handles recruiting duties for the !0th Infantry 
Battalion, talked to applicants. All three local units are up to strength 

























Mieatbeks of the 9th 





Staff Group watched a slide presentation depicting 






Communism's growth. The Group meets at the |0th's Training Center 


When the staff group isn’t using the 
10th’s classrooms, the Reservists are 

. and there aren’t many empty seats, 
incidentally. The 10th Infantry, like all 
the Chicago units, consistently main- 
tains a high attendance level. In fact, 
the 10th won a national trophy in 1959 
for the highest attendance at Summer 
camp. One hundred percent of its per- 
sonnel mustered for the two weeks of 
training. 

And when neither the staff group nor 
the Reservists are occupying the class- 
rooms, the Navy or Coast Guard is. 
It’s a busy spot, this center in Forest 
Park. But it’s not congested; the units 
meet on different days. 

Approximately eight miles down the 
street, there’s another center of activity; 
2d Comm Support. 

The I-I Marines and Reservists at 
2d Comm are undoubtedly the only 


Corps personnel who can watch home 
runs from outside a stadium. Their 
training center is practically in the 
shadow of Commiskey Park, frolicking 
area for the White Sox. And when Bill 
Veeck’s scoreboard blazes and booms 
after a home team four-sacker it’s time 
to reach for tranquilizers. 

The 2d Comm is probably the most 
complex of the Windy City units. In 
fact, it’s an outright maze of antennae 
and wire and folk who prefer to initial- 
ize PRC instead of saying radio. 

There are two primary companies in 
2d Comm, and each has a rather in- 
volved platoon breakdown. 

The Anglico (air and naval gunfire 
liaison) company is subdivided into 
naval gunfire and air support platoons. 
In broad descriptive terms, they train as 
follows: 

The Gunfire Platoon has three Naval 
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CHICAGO RESERVISTS (cont.) 


officers who teach the Marines the in- 
tricacies of warship gunnery, how a 
combat center operates aboard ship and 
how to spot and estimate the distance 
of a land target. To aid in this teach- 
ing, the instructors use a terrain mock- 
up called the “puffboard.” It’s a scale 
model of a beachhead which the stu- 
dents use to estimate the grid coordi- 
nates of miniature targets. A student 
spots his target, calls the coordinates 
into a machine and the machine, in 
turn, emits a puff of smoke at the 
designated spot. If the coordinates are 
wrong, the student recalibrates and fires 
for effect. 

The Air Support Platoon doesn’t 
have such a mock-up. Most of their 
week-end training is confined to radio 
work. This is understandable when you 
realize that the men would have to call 
in air strikes with “live” planes in 
order to fully train in their mission. 
Somehow, the Reservists feel that the 
city of Chicago might not cotton to the 
idea of air strikes on the Loop. The 
men do get field experience on maneu- 
vers, however, and it is hoped that 
extensive field work can be conducted 
with the Air Reserve Units at nearby 
Glenview in the future. 

The battalion’s other company, Com- 
munications, has the normal radio, 
radio relay, wire and message center 
platoon breakdown. These outfits get 


a lot of practical experience. Vans from 
radio and radio relay are constantly 
lumbering out to Lake Shore Drive, on 
the edge of Lake Michigan, and then 





Ten Women Marines, the remainder of a disbanded Women's platoon, 


filling the message center with commu- 
niques. 

There’s another company in 2d 
Comm which hasn’t been mentioned 
yet; the inevitable H&S. This outfit is 
filled, of course, with the administra- 
tors, without whom the other companies 
might as well fold their antennae and 
call it quits. 

A person watching these three com- 
panies in formation gets the feeling that 
these technicians would make fine line 
company troops. They would, because 
2d Comm is run like a line battalion. 
Discipline is stricter than is found in 
many such units (a practice applied in 
all the Chi battalions) and, conse- 
quently, morale is higher. The 2d 
Comm’s attendance records prove it; 
it has had the highest attendance 
record (for battalions) in its district 
since last April. 

Those are the Chicago unit’s past 
and present. What of the men who 
run them? Perhaps the best method of 
knowing them is to capsule each of 
their records: 

Lieutenant Colonel John Fitzgerald, 
CO of the 9th: A giant of an Irish 
gentleman who has lived a life of 
rugged intellectualism. He graduated 
from George Washington University, 
B.A., and M.A. Then he added another 
M. A. at Chicago’s DePaul University, 
where he later taught for five years. 
He’s currently a teacher of social 
sciences at a Chicago high school. Not 
an armchair-type intellectual, he com- 
manded, first, a platoon then a com- 
pany in World War II, in such pre- 
carious spots as Guam and Okinawa. 
His military “degrees’’ include the B. S. 














now perform clerical duties in the S-I Section, 9th Infantry Battalion 
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(Bronze Star) and P. H. 
Heart). 

Lieutenant Colonel George Lewis, I-I 
of the 9th: He’s the embodiment of 
genial precision; he can spot a médiocre 
situation and improve it without 
cracking any shins. The colonel has 
had wide Corps experience. He began 
as a private, earned himself a com- 
mission, then commanded such units 
as a seagoing detachment, a rifle com- 
pany, a shore party company and an 
infantry battalion. Interspersed were 
tours at HQMC and Formosa, the 
latter as part of the military advisory 
group. He’s also served as a regimental 
staff officer with the First Division. 

MSégt John Heidemann, sergeant major 
of the 9th: An administrator who 
leaves the observer wondering how so 
much energy can be packed into one 
man. He’s an expert on_ battalion 
affairs; has been with the unit since it 
was reorganized in 1946. Toted a rifle 
at Guam, then again at Inchon. His 
civilian MOS is plant analyst, Com- 
monwealth Edison of Chicago. He’s 
constantly reminding his four brothers 
of their “big mistake.” They enlisted 
in other services; he chose the Corps. 

SstMaj Everett Hopkins, I-I sergeant 
major for the 9th: A trait describes 
this man. When his I-I staff NCOs 
field day the center, he doesn’t direct 
only; he rolls up his sleeves and joins 
them. Been in the Corps since 1940, 
and really “rooked” the recruiter when 
he joined. He had a cousin stationed at 
Parris Island, so he demanded that he 
be sent there or he wouldn’t enlist. The 
recruiter was obliging; SgtMaj Hopkins 
was shipped, forthwith, to PI. He’s 
spent most of his time since with the 
FMF. Combat engagements: the Mar- 
shalls, Saipan-Tinian, Iwo and Korea. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Donoghue, 
CO of the 10th: A graduate of Notre 
Dame. A soft-spoken man who can 
bellow if need be. He joined the First 
Division in time to make the Solomon 
Islands engagement; was wounded 
while serving as a platoon leader in 
the Fifth Marines. Later fought at 
Cape Gloucester and Peleliu. He’s now 
a securities salesman in Chicago. 

Lieutenant Colonel Richard Mickle, 
I-I of the 10th: In the words of one 
of his section heads, “ .. . the colonel 
knows what each man is doing each 
moment ... he not only leads you, he 
shows you.” A Marine since 1937, Col 
Mickle has served with various Re- 
serve organizations for many years; he 
knows their requirements thoroughly. 
As a Regular, he’s had commands at 
Cape Gloucester, Guadalcanal, Peleliu 
and Korea, and was, for awhile, G-3 
adviser to the Korean Marine Corps. 

GySgt Paul Brown, sergeant major 
of the 10th: Personable, and like MSgt 
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halves to houses. Col Bryant has spent 
. his entire career in the FMF. He's tough 
ta but articulate; graduated from the Uni- 
locke versity of Iowa as a journalist major. 
houk He often contributes stories to Corps 
has publications. He's seen combat at 
eons Kwajalein, Saipan-Tinian and Oki- 
oun nawa and base duty in China and 
inits Japan. 
ode: When this material was being re- 
— searched, 2d Comm had neither a full- 
weil time I-I nor a Reserve sergeant major. 
ie That, then, is the story of the 
sory Chicago Reservists; three separate 
otal units with the same purpose and dedi- 
cation. And all with the identical 
oo problem of recruiting. 
— Chicago’s personnel procurement 
who problem is rather unique . . . the bat- 
fo. talions can’t enlist everyone who wants 
oe: to join. The 9th, for example, recently 
ba accepted a man who’s waited for two 
we! * years to become a Reservist. 
rifle The 10th’s recruiting sergeant, MSgt 
His William Sloan, could have spoken for 
weg all the units when he said: 
He's “My problem is trying to get quota 
ee: ne (i vacancies to fill recruit applications.” 
ps. PFC William T. Mudd (foreground) supervised the mortar sighting of 
sant PFC Ralph F. Caffarella as PFC Roger P. Petlock held the stake 
ibes ‘ 
SOs | 
rect 
ins Heidemann, an expert on the affairs of 
940, his battalion. He’s the senior enlisted 





hen } man in time as well as rank. First 


Jat | enlisted in the Corps in 1943, and 
-he | traveled the Pacific route until 
The wounded. He likes to talk about his 
<ins unit and men, not himself. 

Te’s SstMaj Richard Black, I-I sergeant 
the major of the 10th: He can bark orders 
far- | like the proverbial drill sergeant, but 
a. won’t speak harshly of anyone. He’s 
ue, | been in the Corps since 1942 and has : 
ttre | had a varied career which included 
can duty with the infantry, tanks and 
irst aviation. He’s another man who'll shift 


accomplishments of his unit. Partici- 


10n | the conversation from himself to the 
in pated in the Solomon Islands cam- 


at} paigns in World War II. 
ow | Lieutenant Colonel Richard Senge- 
| wald, CO of 2d Comm: A leader who 
7s | demands leadership from his officers 
ae: and NCOs. He’s precise, but not in the 
sail | mechanical sense. He expects his Re- 
ea servists to be Marines; is very 
he | definitely one himself. He’s also a 
X01 fighter; was a platoon sergeant, then a 
2 e. platoon leader in the Second World 
da War. Landed on the beaches of Cape 
ly. Gloucester, New Britain, Peleliu, Oki- 
at nawa and Inchon and wears two Silver 
liu Stars, a Bronze Star and two Purple 





..3 ) Hearts. 

Lieutenant Colonel George Bryant, : 
I-I of 2d Comm: He is also a field —— : 
Marine, and the ideal counterpart to PFCs Donald J. Torrence (with microphone) and John W. Green, of 
Col Sengewald. Both men prefer shelter the Message Center Platoon, checked 2d Comm's radio equipment 
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RATIONS 


[continued from page 35] 


or at night when it’s inadvisable to light 
fires, or under any other circumstances 
when a fire team can’t get together long 
enough to prepare a 6-in-1. 

And the Institute is even preparing 
for those circumstances when it would 
be difficult to stop long enough to un- 
wrap a ready-to-eat meal; circum- 
stances such as forced marches or if, 
unexplainably, a man might feel the 
urge to eat during an actual assault. 

If you ever get such a wild urge, the 
Institute will someday make it possible 
to satisfy your hunger. Under research 
now is a dehydrated or compressed food 
bar which will supply all the nutrition 
you'll need. And it won’t freeze because 

eo of a low-moisture content. 
Photo by Food and Container Institute All you do is reach in your pocket, 
A man's weight failed to crush this envelope of peaches. Metal cans take it out, chew off a bite . . . and 
will be replaced by these film-foil packages which require less room continue the assault. END OF TEXT 





* hig 


Packaging technician, Robert Keller, operated Among the Institute's equipment is a machine which 
a can seam projector at the testing center tests the strength of proposed food wrapping material 
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For a meal for six, open the box... ... which contains everything but the canteen cup. 





Dehydrated chili is first on the ... add hot water te dry chili, . . . slice canned bread while 


menu. Open the foil wrapping, stir well with the plastic shovel waiting 20 minutes for chili to 
pour the contents into box... . which was included in the box, ... re-constitute. While waiting, .. . 





. . . get individual accessory 
packs and chocolate bars ready. . . . and serve a complete meal. Six servings are prepared at once. 
Open other items in the box... Trays, cups and plastic utensils are all furnished in each 6-in-| case 
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MajGen A. Kier presented the CMC's Efficiency 
Trophy to VMA-121 shortly after the unit had won 


Aviation Awards 


Marine Attack Squadron-121 has be- 
come the first jet squadron in the 
Marine Corps to win both the Com- 
mandant’s Efficiency Award and the 
Chief of Naval Operations Safety Award 
in the same year. 

The USS Coral Sea-based squadron 
of the First Marine Aircraft Wing was 
commanded by Major W. L. Traynor 
during the award period. The squadron 
operated from 11 different airfields in 
five different countries and flew 6150 
hours without an accident. 

ISO 
Ist MAW 


Medal Winners 


Two El Toro staff sergeants, J. D. 
Rexroade and C. C. Kinneavy, have 
been awarded the Navy-Marine Corps 
Medal for heroism during peacetime. 

Sgt Rexroade won his medal for stay- 
ing with a downed pilot involved in an 
El Toro crash and helping to extricate 
him from the burning wreckage. 

Sgt Kinneavy’s award was for heroic 
conduct on Okinawa when a flame- 
thrower malfunctioned. Kinneavy kept 
the weapon under control, thereby pre- 
venting possible injury or death to 
other personnel in the area. 

El Toro Flight Jacket 


Edited by 
GySgt George E. Cushman 





Official USMC Photo 


the CNO Safety Award. The ceremony took place 
aboard the Coral Sea, on duty in the Far East 


New Club 


A new noncommissioned officers’ club 
has opened at Camp Lejeune, and 
sweeping changes in other clubs on the 
base have been recommended. 

The new club affords senior NCOs 
an opportunity to entertain their friends 
in an atmosphere commensurate with 
their seniority. The club includes a 
dining room, bowling lanes, stag bar 
and lounge. A package store is also 
planned. 

The new recommendations will also 
affect the Staff NCO Club and Area 
Service Clubs. Consolidation of all 
Staff Clubs in the area heads the list. 

Camp Lejeune Globe 
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Leadville's dedication ceremonies were interrupted 
by an "attacking force’ from the First Infantry 


Leadville 


Camp Lejeune recently dedicated a new 
combat town, Leadville, during cere- 
monies which included a flag raising. 
The new town replaces a similar one 
which was destroyed by fire. 

The dedication ceremenies were in- 
terrupted by a planned attack on the 
new town. The First Infantry Training 


Regiment staged the demonstration, 
which will be repeated for all new 
trainees. 

ISO 


MCB Camp Lejeune 


Name Games 


Wherever there is a large group of 
personnel, there’s bound to be a word 
game of names. The two latest inci- 
dents emanate from the two recruit 
depots. 

At San Diego, GySgt L. G. Plante 
thought he had been plagued by a 
tash of typographical errors when he 
first saw the roster of his new recruit 
platoon. The names of Hardman, Key 
and Raasch appeared twice. Their 
first names were, different, however. 
The Hardmans were Jack E. and Paul 
A. The roster listed Oda E. and Wil- 
liam J. Key. And the Raasch names 
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Ofiicial USMC Photo 
Training Regiment. The new combat town replaces 
a similar one which was destroyed by fire last year 


Official USMC Photo 


Betty Briones tried quarterbacking the San Diego football team during 
a practice session prior to the Leatherneck Bowl game (see page 28) 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


were prefixed by Thomas and Victor. 
It was a once-in-a-blue-moon inci- 


dent; three sets of brothers in the 
same platoon . .. and none of them 
twins. 


At Parris Island, a cast of names 
added up to a story of historical in- 
terest. The mames_ were’ Francis 
Lewis, Barry Clark, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Boyer, Julius Caesar, Douglas Mc- 
Arthur Arden and General Lawrence 


Carter. General is his first name, but 
he’s a private. 

The story? 

The Lewis and Clark expedition, 


while touring Parris Island, chanced 

upon Benjamin Franklin interviewing 

Julius Caesar, Douglas McArthur, and 

another general, in regard to recruit 
training. 

Cpl Ed Coyle 

PFC R. A. Heinisch 

Iso 

MCRDep, Parris Island 

MCRDep, San Diego 


Caged Lion 


Leo, mascot of the 7th Engineer Bn., 
First Marine Division, has been turned 
over to the Los Angeles Griffith Park 
Zoo, after spending a year with the 
Marine unit at Camp Pendleton. 
Captured a year ago, Leo was 
originally dubbed Cleo, until a veteri- 
narian pointed out that Cleo was really 
a Leo. When Leo was turned over to 
the zoo, he tipped the scales at a 
muscular 190 pounds. He is expected 
eventually to reach 400 to 600 pounds. 
ISO 
Ist MarDiv 


Missile Lift 


The First Medium Anti-Aircraft Mis- 
sile Battalion was successful in its first 
attempt to transport the Terrier guided 
missile by helicopter. 

Three battalion officers, Major C. L. 
Eyer, Captain F. R. Bowie and Lieu- 
tenant L. V. Silva saved the govern- 
ment a considerable sum of money by 
using parts already in the Supply Sys- 
tem to construct necessary slings. 

Sgt John Conick 
Iso 


Twentynine Palms 


Spanish Influence 


Marine Corps Base officials at Camp 
Pendleton drew upon the colorful, his- 
toric Spanish influence of the area when 
they designated several new camps 
within the complex. 

The largest of the new camps will 
house the Weapons Training Facility 
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Official USMC Photo 


Three sets of brother-sister groups were reunited at Parris Island 
while undergoing recruit training. They were, Privates (l-r) C. W. 





and B. J. Reynolds, A. B. and A. C. Black and M. J. and L. Doyle 
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Photo by PFC A. Stewart 


Leo, lion mascot of the 7th Engineer Bn., made his final appearance 
with the unit's cross-country team after it had won the Base Intramural 
Championship. Leo outgrew his home and moved to a California zoo 


and it will be located in the 31 Area. 
The Recruit Training Center, which has 
been moved from Camp Matthews, will 
be known as Camp Stuart Mesa. 

The new site for the Second Infantry 
Training Regiment will be in the 34 
Area and it will be called Camp Mesa 
Loma. 

New names for previously numbered 
areas are Camp Chappo for the 22 Area 
and Camp Pico for the Headquarters, 
24 Area. 

ISO 
MCB Camp Pendleton 


USO Head 


Gene Ward, a Marine Corps combat 
correspondent during WW II, has been 
named to head the New York City USO 


Sports Division. 

The sports columnist for the New 
York Daily News will guide a commit- 
tee of sports leaders in sponsoring a 
series of events to focus attention on 
the needs of military personnel as part 


of the USO’s current fund raising 
program. 
NYC USO Committee 
Taxi? 


Quantico Marines do a double-take 
every time they see one of the base’s 
new-fangled taxis. 

And, it’s no wonder! The taxis, which 
are 34-ton pick-up trucks, feature four 
doors and an extra front seat. 

Eight crew cab vehicles are now in 
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| use, replacing 10 conventional pick-up 


trucks of the base's taxi system. 
MSgt L. F. Hipwell 
ISO 
MCS Quantico 


Limits Increased 


An amendment to Base Regulations at 
Camp Lejeune has increased the travel 
limits to a radius of 600 miles for 
Marines who have 72- or 96-hour 
passes. 

Overnight liberty limits have also 
been increased from the previous 50- 
mile limit to 85 miles. 

Camp Lejeune Globe 


Intelligence School 


The Second Division has reestablished 
its intelligence school after a lapse of 
several years. Plans call for conducting 
regular, semi-annual classes to provide 
qualified intelligence personnel for the 
division. 

Captain Richard R. Anderson has 
been named to head the school, with a 
four-man lecturing staff to assist in 
indoctrinating previously untrained 
personnel, 

Camp Lejeune Globe 


Flag Returned 


The family of a Japanese soldier who 
was killed during the bitter fighting on 
Tinian received his personal battle flag 
after 16 years. 

GySegt William F. Festing, Jr., now 
on active duty with the Air Station 
Crash Crew, Kaneohe Bay, picked up 
the flag as a war souvenir while he was 
a member of the Second Division in 
1944. 


While on temporary duty in Japan, 
last year, Sgt Festing met Mrs. Shiga- 


take Suzuki. Later, while she was on 
a trip to the States, Mrs. Suzuki 
stopped off in Hawaii to visit the ser- 
geant. During her stay, Festing 
showed her his souvenir flag and when 
Mrs. Suzuki had translated the Japa- 
nese symbols, she was convinced that 
the parents of the deceased soldier 
would cherish the memento. 

Festing all but forgot the incident 
until recently when Mrs. Suzuki, on her 
way back to Japan, picked up the flag 
in the hope of finding the soldier’s 
parents. 

Not long ago the sergeant received a 
letter from Mrs, Suzuki. It contained 
a clipping from a Japanese newspaper, 
showing the mother and brother of the 
deceased soldier admiring the flag. 
Since then, GySgt Festing has also re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the 
grateful mother. 

ISO 
MCAS, Kaneohe Bay 
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OCTOBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 


SSgt Harry E. Walton 

“A'' Co., 3d M.T. Bn., 

3d Marine Division, FMF, 

c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 


"Their club must be closed 
for inventory!" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





By order of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine 
Corps, all the letters on 
these pages will be 
screened by the Policy 
Analysis Division, and 
staff action will be initi- 
ated on those of possible 
merit. 

In cases where ideas 
or material have obvious 
merit and reflect real 
effort, the cognizant 
agency will prepare an 
appropriate personal let- 
ter to the contributor or 
correspondent. 











Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
better familiarize Reserve drill in- 
structors with the program in boot 
camp. This would more adequately 
prepare recruits going from Reserve 
status into their boot training. 
Furthermore, I would have a separa- 
tion of older and newer Reserve re- 
cruits. This would better insure 
interest and provide them with a more 
comprehensive understanding of mili- 
tary subjects. 

Reserve drill instructors with the 
responsibility of preparing new re- 
cruits do not have contact with the 
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program of Regular drill instructors. 
Therefore, priority is not always given 
to the subjects which need to be 
stressed and the Reserve program for 
preparing recruits suffers. Recruits 
often do not have a clear understand- 
ing of the subjects most rigorously 
stressed in boot camp. 

The advanced training of the older 
recruit and the orientation of the 
younger is another field of Reserve 
recruit training which could be im- 


proved. 





This could be done only by the 
separation of the two. At the present 
time, older and newer recruits are 
taught the same fundamental subjects. 
Such a program does not permit older 
recruits to prepare themselves to their 
fullest capacity before boot camp. In 
addition, younger, less experienced, 
recruits are exposed many times to un- 
familiar subjects. Therefore, both the 
older and younger recruits spend 
much of their time studying either 
subjects that are too fundamental to 
stimulate interest or too unfamiliar to 
understand. 

These are the changes that I would 
institute, if I were Commandant. 


Pvt Joseph Arquieta, Jr. 
1823454 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
review the present T/O for the Ma- 
rine Communication Detachment 
afloat. At the presefit time, T/O 5994 
lists the requirements of a captain, 
2502, a first sergeant, 0098, a gunnery 
sergeant, 2539, and 12 radio telegraph 
operators. 

On occasions where there have 
been troop staffs embarked, the Ma- 
rines have with them communication 
officers, a communication chief, a 
radio chief and sufficient personnel to 
man their required circuits. 

When circuits have been estab- 
lished, the Marine Communication 
Detachment reverts to its normal 
duties, that of augmenting the ship’s 
radio watches. The ship’s radioman 
chief and his petty officers are capable 
of assigning and remoting the equip- 
ment to be used on troop circuits. 

After review of this T/O, and 
weighing this against the mission of 
these units, If I were Commandant, I 
would disestablish the Marine Com- 
munication Detachments afloat. 

MSgt J. D. Campbell 


655653 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
take steps to improve the General 
Military Subjects Training. Granted 
that all Marine noncommissioned of- 
ficers are capable of giving instruction 
on military subjects, there are many 





factors which reflect on the prepara: | 


tion and presentation, i. e., demand- 
ing primary duties, coupled with as- 
signed additional duties. 

The reliable, time-consuming train- 
ing film has been greatly overworked, 
considering that many of these are 
obsolete Army, Navy and Marine 
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Corps films of World War II vintage. 
Though they will teach the subject to 
Marines with more than two years of 
active service, it is repetition. 

I would film these subjects as they 
are taught in our own NCO and Staff 
NCO Leadership Schools, broken 
down to cover the required amount of 
hours on the training schedule. This 
is also possible for ABC Warfare and 
Cold Weather Training Schools and 
many others. It would then only be 
necessary to check the record books in 
any unit to find a school graduate 
who could act as narrator for the film 
and further instruct in the application 
phase with which he is already 
familiar. This would save many man- 
hours of preparation by the NCO 
who has not attended these schools 
and quite possibly would prevent a 
poor course of instruction. 

The instruction presented by the 
Marine Corps Schools is extremely 
enjoyable, as well as being highly in- 
formative, due to well chosen, out- 
standing instructors talking in the 
language that every Marine under- 
stands and is familiar with as daily 
routine. 

As a result, the professional knowl- 
edge of military subjects, I believe, 
would be greatly increased. 

GySgt William P. Moriarity 
444572 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
direct that a review be made of the 
conduct marking guide found in 
PRAM in light of the conduct mark- 
ings required to receive an honorable 
discharge. ‘ 

An enlisted Marine must possess a 
minimum final average conduct mark 
of 4.0 to receive an Honorable Dis- 
charge. Yet, commanding officers, 
who use the PRAM guide, find that 
the conduct markings of 3.0 to 3.9 
are described as “Good”. It is puzzl- 
ing for many why a Marine who has 
performed at standards defined as 
“Good” should not receive an honor- 
able discharge. It is difficult to inform 
a Marine that he has received “Good” 
conduct markings but his performance 
does hot warrant an honorable dis- 
charge or as it is frequently called— 
a “Good Conduct” discharge. 

I recommend that either the con- 
duct marking standards for an honor- 
able discharge be changed or perhaps, 
better still, that a different word be 
used in describing the 3.0 to 3.9 con- 
duct standard. Possibly “below aver- 


age” or “barely acceptable” would be 
a suitable substitute, and better de- 
scribes such a level of conduct. 


Captain E. F. Fitzgerald 
058209 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
institute a policy by which rifle range 
coaches and instructors at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depots’ rifle ranges be 
given incentive awards similar to 
awards given by the Leatherneck for 
rifle marksmanship accomplishments. 

I would give an award to the rifle 
range instructors according to the 
highest overall percentage of qualified 
shooters handled each quarter. I 
would reward the coaches according 
to the overall high percentage of the 
number of recruits personally handled 
in the quarter. 

I feel that this type of incentive 
would raise the spirit of competition 
among instructor-coach _ personnel, 
and, as an end result, raise the recruit 
rifle marksmanship percentages to a 
new and worthy level. 


Sgt Francis G. Gleason 
1253046 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
combine the activities of the Organ- 
ized Marine Corps Reserve and the 
Recruiting Service in every locality 
wherein an Organized Reserve Unit 
was located. The recruiter would be 
assigned to the I-I Staff of the local 
unit with primary duties as a re- 
cruiter. He would then be responsible 
for both Regular and Reserve re- 
cruiting. 

This arrangement would provide 
the recruiter with administrative sup- 
port from the I-I Staff. It would do 
away with extra office expenses, 
reduce vehicle requirements and 
eliminate duplication of recruiting ef- 
forts in the same locality. It would 
also provide continuity of recruiting, 
in that one person would have the 
complete picture to offer the prospect, 
ensuring that no potential Marine 
would be lost through referral or 
inadequate liaison. 

In effect, the recruiter would gain 
the strength of the I-I Staff as they 
would then be charged with Regular 
recruiting and the I-I Staff would gain 
a trained recruiter with schooling in 
the part of speaking on and selling 
the various Marine Corps programs. 


SSgt Roy L. Boyer 
1139453 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
authorize the Marine drill 
instructor to wear a significant device 
representing her function. The male 
DI has his campaign hat in which he 
takes justifiable pride. The distaff 
side has no such badge of office. 

When the Woman Marine is with 
her platoon there is no doubt as to her 
status, but when she is seen elsewhere, 
she merely becomes another Woman 
Marine with no distinguishing symbol. 


Woman 





I would utilize a scarlet fourragere. 
This would not only differentiate the 
drill instructor from her sister Ma- 
rines, but would also maintain the 
color motif of the Corps and could 
be worn only on base, with all uni- 
forms except utilities, and be a gratu- 


itous awarded in the 
manner as the coveted campaign hat. 

I feel that this addition to the uni- 
form would be a decided morale 
factor as well as a ready identification 
of the best the Corps has to offer in 
the woman NCO ranks. 

The woman takes as much, if not 
more, pride in the turning out of a 
platoon as her male counterpart and 
a large portion of the enjoyment in 
the outposting of a fine platoon is the 
personal satisfaction of knowing that 
all hands recognize you as the father, 
mother, sister, brother, disciplinarian, 
and all the other things that go with 
being the “DI”. 

Let’s give the lady something to 
show, at a glance, that she is a 
Marine Drill Instructor. There is no 
finer. 


issue, same 


LCpl Sheila A. Ryan 
W710128 
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LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 
DIVISIONS E and F 


1 November 1959 — 31 October 1960 
(Awarded Annually Only) 


Prepared by Cpl Robert L. Oberla 


HIGH RIFLE 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, $100.00, Gold Medal and Certificate 


DIVISION E DIVISION F 
ENLISTED ORGANIZED RESERVISTS OFFICER ORGANIZED RESERVISTS 
(B COURSE) (B COURSE) 
247 PFC Herbert J. McKee 250 Maj Thomas E. McQuay 


U.S. NavalSubBase, New London, Conn. 4th105 HowBn, Akron, Ohio 








STS 








DIVISION E 
ENLISTED ORGANIZED 
RESERVE 
(B COURSE) 


DIVISION F 
OFFICERS ORGANIZED 
RESERVE 
(B COURSE) 


SECOND PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, $75.00, Silver Medal and Certificate 


247 SSgt William W. Luther 
4th105HowBn, Akron, Ohio 


244 Capt Charles G. Smith 
92dRifieCo, Fort Smith, Ark. 


THIRD PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M12 Field Gun, $60.00, First Bronze Medal and Certificate 


245 SSgt David L. Ekmark 
4th105HowBn, Akron, Ohio 


243 Capt William F. Erspamer 
7th Anti-TankCo, Yakima, Wash. 


FOURTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M94 30-30 Carbine, $40.00, Second Bronze Medal and Certificate 


245 SSgt Jackie H. Courtney 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 


242 Capt Joseph D. Eddlemon 
6thEngCo, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FIFTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M75 22 "Sporter" w/sling, $30.00, Third Bronze Medal and Certificate 


243 SSgt William H. Perry 
4th155HowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 


241 Capt William J. Waguespack III 
4thinfBn, New Orleans, La. 


BRONZE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE WINNERS 


243 Cpl William P. Watson 
16thRifie Co, Wilmington, Del. 


243 SSgt Charles F. Burrows 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 


243 PFC Roland B. Cantreras 
6thinfBn, Houston, Texas 


WINNERS OF LEATHERNECK 


243 PFC William A. Weston, Jr. 
4th155HowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 


243 LCpl Michael J. Fadell 
26thRifieCo, Minneapolis, Minn. 


242 Sgt Robert G. Nelson 
IstEngBn, Baltimore, Md. 


242 PFC Robert C. Vorholzer 
3dSupCo, Tucson, Ariz. 


242 LCpl Jackie R. Lamb 
59thRifieCo, Shreveport, La. 


242 Sgt James Rodgers 
IstEngBn, Baltimore, Md. 


241 Sgt Charles M. Swope 
6thl05HowBtry, Canton, Ohio 


241 SSat Ignacio D. Cruz 
3dSupCo, Tucson, Ariz. 


241 SSgt Philip M. Hale 
3dSupCo, Tucson, Ariz. 


241 LCpi Albert R. Johnson, Jr. 
4th155HowBtry, Raleigh, N. C. 


241 Capt Lewis H. Booth 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 


241 Capt Robert J. Patrick 
7thAnti-TankCo, Yakima, Wash. 


240 Capt James H. Newman 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 


CERTIFICATES 


240 WO Joseph G. Corbin 
IstEngBn, Baltimore, Md. 


240 IstLt Joseph J. Pestana, Jr. 
18thRifieCo, Manchester, N. H. 


240 Maj William T. Cullen, Jr. 
8th75mmAAABattery, Great Falls, Mont. 


238 Capt Merrill H. Newman 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 


238 Capt Charles H. Noble, Jr. 
14thinfBn, San Antonio, Texas 


238 IstLt James A. Worrell 
IstTruckCo, Tulsa, Okla. 


238 IstLt James J. Mallett 
IstReconCo, Mobile, Ala. 


238 Capt David F. Clarke 
76thRifieCo, Stuebenville, Ohio 


237 IstLt William R. Johnson, Jr. 
18thRifieCo, Manchester, N. H. 


237 Capt Kenneth R. Johnson 
26thRifieCo, Minneapolis, Minn. 


END 67 








Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 
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SaaS es. L S (5711) 2dMAW to 


DINDIO IR, (9999) ForTrps FMFPac to 

3d 

eee R (9999) MCRD PI to 5th 
Cc 


HAYES, J E (9999) MAG-32 to MCAS 
CherPt a 

HORAN, L F (9999) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 

KELLEY, P T (9999) 9th MCRRD to 
3d MarDiv 

MCCUINE, C E (9999) 2dMarDiv to 3d- 
Mar Div 


E8 
aes... (0398) 2dReconCo to 
2d Mai 


- in, "G (3537) 6th MCRRD to 3d- 


arDiv 

AURIN, A (0398) 2dMarDiv to tstMar- 
Div FFT 

BRENNAN, M W (0239) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAS El Toro 

BROWN, P 8B (1833) Ist MCRRD to 
3MarDiv 

CRANDALL, J A (0398) HQMC to Ist- 

ounnen. F J (6498) USS Macon to 
dM 

DIDIER, R O (0141) LdgForTraULant to 
MCAS Beaufort 

DYLE, = M (0398) 10istRfICo to MCB 


CamP: 
OYLE, “a M (0398) 10istRfiCo to MCB 


CamPen 
FIEGLE. G W (0141) MCB CamLej to 
FMFLant 
GOUCHER, R 1! (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
GRANT. J (0398) 3dMarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
HAGL M E (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
A 
“ -, lL W (0398) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
ar 
HAWK, C ¥ (0141) MCAS Beaufort to 


MCB CamLe 
ngpee. B (6441) IstMAW to MCAS 


erPt 

HOUSE, E J (0398) MCRD SD to 3d- 

KRIZAN, A L (6498) IstMAW to MCAS 

LANDER SR, W E (6498) IstMAW to 
3MAW 


MAJORS, C P (0369) MCRD PI to 
istMarDiv 


Pi H 


AY, W J (i811) 12th MCRRD to 
3dMarDiv 

MILLER, B_ F_ (0398) istMarDiv to 
MCRD PI FFT 


MULLINS, F E (0398) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

NOCIFORA, J R (0398) MCS Quant to 
3d Mar Div 

POLETE JR, H J (0398) Sth MCRRD to 
MCB CamLej 

PRITCHARD, C E (6631) IstMAW to 
MCAS Beaufort 
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RAPACZ, J V_ (6413) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 
RODEN. H H (6413) IstMAW to 3d- 


RUDOLPH, P M (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
SCIBA, V J (3349) IstMarDiv to MCAS 


El! Toro 
foe J R (1169) IstMarDiv to MCB 
alm 
STAMOUR, | . E (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
bah er R ad (6613) MCAAS Yuma to 
VANDERMATE, M L (5711) IstMarBrig 
to istMarDiv 
WeLyen. J R (0141) FMFLant to 8th 


WARE, J J (0398) ForTrps FMFLant 


to 3dMa 
WILLIAMS, M L (6498) 3dMAW to 
1O01stRfICo 
bal an C O (0398) IstAmTracBn to 
ar 
WOODWORTH, V_H_ (3098) MCSC 
Barstow to 3dMarDiv 
ZIEGLER, W R_ (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
E7 


ALBERS, D R (1349) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
MarBrig 

ANDERSON, A G (3211) MCSC Barstow 
to IstMarDiv 

APPEL, W G (6412) IstMAW to 24MAW 

ARGETSINGER, D R (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to 9th MCR 

anes UR, C L (6611) IstMAW to MAD 


AVERI, B C (6611) 34MAW to IstMAW 
BAILEY JR, B (2771) 2dComSptBn to 


2d Mar Div 

eS nd J (3371) ItstMarDiv to 
arstow 

BARE, H E (771) ForTrps FMFLant to 
v 

BERGMAN, F B (0239) AirFMFPac to 


v 
BOZAN, R A (6511) 24MAW to NAS 


Olathe 

BLANTON, J M_ (6631) IstMAW to 
MAW 

a al E H (6413) IstMAW to 


Bowser, 1 A (3619) 34MAW to MCAS 


K- 
CARTER, T H (0369) 46th RfICo to 
case. & M (4131) IstMAW to ForTrps 


Ca 
CASEBEER, R_ H (0369) MCRD SD to 


istMarDiv 

CECELSKI, J Z (6611) AirFMFPac to 
IstMAW 

CHILDS, V M AL it OIC OffEmbSec 
SFran to itstM rig 

CORREIRA, G (3349) ForTrps FMFLant 
to IstMarDiv 

COX, B R (2639) MCB CamLej to 3d- 
Mar Div 

DADE, D C (6614) MCAAS Yuma to 
MAD Mfs 

DAVENPORT, BR H (6441) 2dMAW to 
IstMAW 


DEATON, M D (4312) MB NTC GLakes 
to MCAS CherPt y 
oer es eR. P L (2761) tstMarDiv to 
istMAW 


DILLARD, B R (1811) IstMarDiv_ to 


3d Mar Div 

DONNELLY, E F (6442) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

DOZIER, 3 C (i8tt) tstMarDiv to 
MCB 


CamPen 
DYE, D T (0369) MAD NATTC Mfs to 
MCB Palms 
istMarDiv to MCSC 
sto 
EDSEL, D D (6413) IstMAW to MAD 
TC Mfs 
ESTRADA, R (6631) IstMAW to MAD 
ax 
FERRIS, A C (3421) MCB CamPen to 
R 


MCRD SD 
GALLEGLY, W E (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 


ag G L_ (6412) ItstMAW to 

GARDNER. C L (3211) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 

GILL JR, A JS (6413) IstMAW to 


Quant 
GORE, M R (181t1) ItstMarDiv to Ist- 
kB 


TkBn 
OReen. E M (4312) ItstMarBrig to MB 
NS SFran FFT 
GREENWELL, P J (4111) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 
GUNN, G A (6727) IstMAW to MCAS 


CherPt 

HARMAN, R_E (3349) ForTrps FMFPac 
to IstMarDiv 

HARRIS, R E (6511) MAG-32 to Ist- 
MA 

“ete K J (2529) NavMis Haiti to 
MAG-2 

HOLEWAN, P T (3049) ForTrps FMF- 


Pac to Camp Smi F 
HOLSENBACK, J R (0369) ItstMarBrig 
istMAW to 


to MCB CamLej 

JOHNSON, E A_ (6614) 
MAG-32 

JONES, O Ba (3537) ForTrps FMFLant 

JOY, E , (3049) HQMC to 3dMarDiv 

KAILER, A C sah ForTrps FMFLant 
to ForTrps 29 Pal 

KELLY, WD (2529) *istMarBrig to Ist- 
arDiv 

KLUEMPER, E R (2561) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to IstMA 

ney eat. J J (6481) IstMAW to 

DM 
sa bo oA daha D W (0141) IstMAW to 
rD 

LIENAU, 'L (0141) IstMarBrig to 9th 
MCRRD 

ays R_ A (0369) ItstMarBrig to 

1 

MALSTROM, J E (0211) ItstMarDiv to 
Camp Smith 

MAREOS ICH, J A (0369) IstMAW to 
MCS Qua 

MARSHALL, J (3049) FMFPac to MCAS 

MARTINEZ. F (1841) tstMarDiv to 

MCCROSKEY se. a C (2645) MCB 
CamLej to 3dM 


MCELHATTON, F yg (2761) MB WashDC 
to istMAW 


MILBURN, L ‘J’? (3371) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 


MITCHELL JR, J°P (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
MOORE SR, G F (2529) MCB CamLej to 
MCRD §S 
MOORE, W E (4131) IstMAW to MCB 
n 


amPe 
MULDREW, W E (0369) 79th RfICo to 
istMarDiv 
MURRAY, A W (3121) MCS Quant to 
HQMC FFT 
MURRAY, J P (6511) MCAS El Toro 
to IstMAW 
OSS, C J (18t1) istMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 
NADOLNY, L F (4312) ItstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 
ey ad T R (7041) IstMAW to 2d- 


A 
PAGE, W L (0369) IstMarBrig to MCB 
CamLej 
PATTESON, R C (6442) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 
PEAK, H D (3349) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
MarDiv 
PEARCE, W F (6413) IstMAW to MAD 


Jax 
PINKOSKI, W P (3311) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamLej 
POTTGIESER, E M_ (2529) 
FMFLant to MCRD SD 
PRICE, T A (6481) IstMAW to MAG-26 
PROFFER, O H = (6713) ItstMAW to 


MCAAS Yuma 

PUBLICOVER, E A (1349) MCS Quant 
to Camp Butler 

RAY, W M (3211) MCB CamLej to 2d- 


ForTrps 


M 

REIM, R P (6511) IstMAW to MCAS 
CherPt 

RENY, A M (0141) HQMC to MCB 


CamLei 
RICK, RE (2529) 9th MCRRD to 
istMarDiv 
ROBINSON, W D (1841) MCSC Barstow 
to 3dMarDiv 


ROHRS, F E (0369) 2dMarDiv to 5th 
CRRD 


M 
ROZAK, J E (3049) HQMC to Camp 
Smith 


ae JR, R J (6613) 24MAW to 


SCALES. J (3516) IstMarDiv to 3d- 
MarDiv 


SIMPSON, VR (411) MCAAS Yuma to 
MARTC NA len 

ae lea R S (0369) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 

SLATER, A J (6481) IstMAW to MAG- 

SMITH, R_ L (6511) IstMarBrig to 3d- 
MAW 


SOMDAHL, (6412) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
ah iat F A (6413) IstMAW to 3d- 


STEINERT, L (4131) IstMAW to MCRD 


STRINGER, D L (7113) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

TALBERT, O B (7041) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Mfs to IstMAW 

TERNULLO, £ J (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 

THOMASON, 4 W (2511) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

TOMLINSON, A F (6413) IstMAW to 


3dMAW 
WALKER JR, C (3619) MCRD P! to 
3d MarDiv 
bse A L (0369) 2dMarDiv to same Bey 
wood BC (6511) IstMAW to 24M 
YEAGER. F G (2543) ForTrps FMELant 
to istMarBrig 


E6 
BARRIER, W P (3361) MCRD SD to 
HQMC FF 
BECKER . Ww A (3516) MCB CamLej 
to 3dMarD 
BENTON, T R (3071) 34MAW to HQMC 
FF 
BELL, A E (0811) MB Subic Bay to 
iv 
a oh a “C” (6461) MCAS 
2 
octane. f J ar (2529) 2dMarDiv to 
BORING, C w (2771) MCSC Barstow to 
2dCommS ptBn 
BREERWenTH, T A (3121) 24dMAW to 


MCS Quant 
BUTTS, R “L (6412) IstMAW to 3d4MAW 


CALLAHAN, J B (6511) MAD NATTC 
Jax to IstMAW : 
CAmeetl. J F (0369) IstMarBrig to 


CARVIN, E K (2771) IstMarDiv to 3d- 
Div 

CASH, W E (5711) ItstMarDiv to MCB 
P. 


on 

CHALTRY, P J (3371) IstMarDiv to 
MB NAD Hawthorne 

CHEMIS, C R (6481) IstMAW to MAG- 
26 


CLAPSADDLE, R E (6481) MCAS K- 
Bay to 3dMAW 

COLLINS, J L (6621) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 


CEgPen, J R (6481) IstMAW to MAG- 


CRANE, C D_ (0369) 
MarDiv 

CROSBY, J K (3537) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 

CRYER, J (3261) 9th MCRRD to Ist- 
MAW 


DAVENPORT, W N 
to 3dMarDiv 

DAVIS, A E (7041) AirFMFPac to Ist- 
MAW 


istMAW to Ist- 


(3516) 2dMarDiv 


DAVIS, C G (6442) NATTC Mfs to 
3dMAW 








DAWSON 
CamPer 





v to 
iv to 
pi to 
icB 


0 to 


Toro 
MCB 
p to 
2d- 
icB 
| to 
Ist- 
AAD 
1 to 
Trps 
G-26 
to 


uant 

2d- 
CAS 
iCB 


stow 
5th 


amp 


3d- 
a to 
CRD 
AG- 
3d- 


|AW 
3d- 


CRD 


CB 


ist- 
ant 
Ist- 
rDiv 
Ist- 





DAWSON, J F (2171) tstMarDiv to MCB 

CamPen FFT i 

DE ANGELIS, P (6441) IstMarBrig to 

3dMAW 

pI CAPULA, M (3371) MCRD SD to 

istMarDiv 

DIXON, E J (6511) IstMAW to 2dMAW 

DORSETT JR, R J (6511) MAD NATTC 

to IstMA ; 

DOUGLAS, D P (1316) !stMarDiv to 

istMarBrig 

DOWNEY, J E (3537) IstMarDiv to 

istMarBrig 

DZIELSKI, J J (2771) ForTrps FMFLant 
i 


v 
EVANS, C U (4312) IstMAW to HQMC 
EWING, K ‘“V’’ (3371) IstMarDiv to 


stow 

FARRELL, E J (3371) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro ; 
FESTING JR, W F (6461) IstMarBrig 
to 24MAW 

FELNER, T K (701!) IstMAW to MCAS 
Beaufort 
FISK, D J (3371) IstMarDiv to MCRD 


FOSTER, W O (3371) MCRD PI to 
istMarDiv 

GAGNON, R A (0811) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 

GARCIA, A D (6412) IstMAW to 3d- 


MAW ; 
GARDNER JR, J S (3371) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 


to 3dMarDiv 
GILBREATH, J E (5711) ItstMAW to 
MCS Quant 

GILMORE, R C (2529) ForTrps FMF Pac 
to IstMarBrig 

GODSIL, R L_= (2639) IstMarDiv to 


istMAW 
GRIFFITH, J L (3371) 3dMAW_ to 
istMarDiv 
HALL, T W (0761) MCRD SD to ForTrps 
29 Palms 
HAMILTON, J L (6412) MCAS K-Bay to 
3d MAW 


HANSEL, R_ K (3537) ForTrps FMFPac 
to 3dMarDiv 

HARWOOD, R M (4312) MB NB Bklyn 
to MCSC Albany 

HERBERT, A. (6511) IstMAW to 2d- 


MAW 

HERCLIEB, F F (1169) MCS Quant to 
FMF Lant 

HICKS, M (0231) 4th MCRRD to 3d- 


MarDiv 
HILDERBRAND JR, A T (7041) MCS 
Quant to IstMAW 
HOFFMAN, J W (3421) MB NB Bsn to 
MCB CamLej 
HOOD, R L (6631) USS Boxer to 2d- 


MAW 

HOOPES, H W (3516) MCB CamLej to 
3dMarDiv 

HYATT, E (0811) ForTrps FMFLant to 
MCB 29 Palms 

AMES, R R_ (0369) MCRD SD to 


JARRELL, C J (7041) IstMAW to 
FMFLant 
JEANS, B W (6511) 2dMAW to Ist- 


MAW 
JOHNSON, A P (0811) MCRD PI to 


JOHNSON, G “G” (1345) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamLej 
anes. S E (0369) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 


KENSLER, M_ A _ (3371) MCC NAG 
Korea to ForTrps 29 Palms 

KILFOY, R J (6481) USS Soxer to 
3dMAW 

KIRKLAND SR, W 1 (3371) ItstMarDiv 


RD 
KOEHLER, F W (2511) ForTrps FMF- 
rorig 
KREUSLING, G J (0141) IstMarBrig to 


LAIDLAW, C D_ (3537) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 
LALIBERTE, A G (3371) MCRD PI to 


rDiv 
LANDRY, E J (7041) IstMAW to MCAF 
r 


ive 

LANE, M R (6461) IstMAW to MCAS 
El! Toro 

LARE, R W (6442) IstMAW to 2dMAW 
LAWLESS, E J (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Yuma 

LEPAK, T W (6441) IstMAW to 2dMAW 
LIGHTFOOT, C E (7113) 2dMAW to 
IstMAW 

LITTRELL, G E (0369) istMAW to Ist- 
Mar Div 

LYDY, R_D (2529) MCB 29 Palms to 


Pl FFT 
LYKENS, J A (0369) MCS Quant to 


K, L W (3516) MCRD SD to 3d- 
MarDiv 
MALECKI, N J (4312) MCAS CherPt to 
a 


akes 
MANTEGNA, J (6441) IstMAW to 2d- 
MAW 
MATULICH, M C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


FMFLan 
MAURER JR, K L (6715) IstMarBrig to 
NAS Olathe 
MELANSON, L W (0811) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB 29 Palms 
MELVIN, S N_- (0231) 
FMFLant 
MIRAKOVITS, A L (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
NavFor Marianas 
MITCHELL, H J (6441) USS Boxer to 
2dMAW 


IstMAW_ to 


MITCHELL, R P (0369) MB Pearl to 
istMarDiv 
MORESCH, E A _ (6413) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 
MYERS, T W (0369) IstMarBrig to MCB 
CamPen 
NELSON, J H (3371) ForTrps FMFLant 
to istMarDiv 


NOLEN, J D (2639) MCS Quant to MCB 
CamPen 
NYE, BF (6441) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
OLIVER JR, J _H (2761) MCSC Barstow 
to MCB CamPen 
istMAW to 


PARKER, H M_ (0369) 
MCRD SD 

PENKO, H M (6412) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 

PHILLIPS JR, B D (2543) IstMarDiv to 


istMarBrig 
a J J (0141) 102 RfICo to 3dMar- 


iv 

REIFEL, R (1861) MCB CamPen to 
3d Mar Div 

RENZIEHAUSEN, F J (3311) MB Pearl 
to 3dMAW 

RIGGLE, M E (6412) IstMAW to 3d- 
AW 


M 

ROGERS, D J (t8I1) ItstMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
ROWE, R C (6441) IstMAW to MAD 
NATTC Mfs 
SASSER, S S (6631) IstMarBrig to 3d- 


SEDIMEIER, A S (6481) USS Boxer to 
MAG-26 

SETZER, C W (3371) ForTrps FMFLant 
to istMarDiv 

SMITH, J A (0369) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 


SD 

SMITH, P J (0849) MCRD PI to 3d- 
Mar Div 

SMITH, P M (6441) IstMarBrig to 2d- 
MAW 

SNYDER, G K (0369) MCRD PI to 


istMarDiv 
SPARKS, J R (6441) IstMAW to 2d- 


MA 
a gy F (2741) 2dMarDiv to 


R 
STEVENSON, W L (7041) HedRon NAS 
Glen to istMAW 
TKACZYK, a (6621) MCAAS Yuma 


t Olathe 
TOLNAY, D G (6413) USS Boxer to 
MCAS Beaufort 
TYLDESLEY, W E (2181) MCAS Phila 


to 3dMarDiv 

VALIDO, G (3371) ForTrps FMFLant to 
MCS Quant 

VAN NOSTRAND, R A (6727) IstMAW 
to 3dMA 


0 
WEST, N H (1300) IstMarDiv to MCB 


WEST, W_G_ (0741 Sth MCRRD to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

“—* H E (6641) IstMAW to MCRD 

WHITE, J R (1841) IstMarDiv to 3d- 


WHITE, R J (2529) IstMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 

WHEELER, R F (4631) MCRD SD to 
MCB CamPen 

WILKERDSON, E J (6713) tstMarBrig 
to 2dMAW 

WILLIS JR, C B (3121) MCAS El 


stMA 
WOOD, G E (6741) IstMAW to 24MAW 
WOOD JR, J H (0369) MCS Quant to 


WRIGHT, W F (1t8Il) IstMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 


E5 


ADAMS, B J (1841) 3d155mmGunBtry 
to ForTrps FMFPac 

AGEE, C E (2131) 2dMar Div to MB 
Portsmouth 

AGUILAR JR, J M (0761) MCB CamPen 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

ALEXANDER, R L (li4i) MCS Quant 


ANDERSON, J L (7011) MAG-32 to 
AW 


istM 2 

ANSTAETT, T K_ (0811) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

ARDOIN, D B (3371) ForTrps FMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro 

AREY, E L (2543) ForTrps FMFLant to 
istMarDiv 

AUSTIN, W L (6481) IstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 


BADE, A (7041) IstMAW to MARTD 
NAS Dal 

DAILEY, W F (2533) IstMarBrig to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

BARNHARDT, B W_ (0811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB 29 Palms 

BENEDETO, R G (6641) MCAS El Toro 
to MCRD SD 


BERNING, R R (6511) MAD NATTC 
Jax to IstMAW 

BIEHL, D F (0141) 94thRfICo to 2d- 
MarDiv 

BONNEAU, J M (6511) 2dMAW_ to 


BREWER, R L_ (6933) MCAS Beaufort 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

BREWER, T W (0811) MCRD PI to 
istMar Brig 

BRIGHT, A W _ (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
BROWN, M L_ (6412) ItstMarBrig to 
BURGESS, B E (2561) ForTrps FMF- 

arDiv 

BRIDGES JR, R (6611) tstMarBrig to 
BURNETT, J W (2511) 2dMAW_ to 
q rDiv 

RNS, K R (6641) MCAS K-Bay to 
RD SD 

BUTCHER, A L_ (6481) IstMAW to 


26 
CADY, J D (0141) MCB CamPen to 
IstAirDelCo 
CAMPBELL, R L (6413) MARTD NAS 
Atla to 2dMAW 
CAMPBELL, R P (6441) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


CARAWAY, B D (5711) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 
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"'Tax refund, bank dividends, insurance premium 
check, payment on a loan to Charlie 
Filstrup, bond premiums... 
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Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 
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ments in the Corps with a ready reference file of your 
magazines. 
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hand as a reference work. The binder has a durable 
leather cover embossed with a Marine Corps emblem. 
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Order this quality binder today by mailing the coupon 
today! 
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P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


CARR, P_ R (2529) ForTrps FMFLant to 
istMarBrig 
CASKYEY, i. bs (6442) IstMAW to 
M 
CASTALDI, A F (3311) MCRD PI to 
2dMA 
CHIDESTER, R A (3371) MCS Quant to 


istMarDiv FFT 
CLAYTON, van (3211) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to 

COUGHLIN, J D (3371) MCRD Pi to 
MA 

—, - E (0848) IstMarDiv to 3d- 

CRAWFORD. F C (4131) ItstMAW to 
MCB 29 Palms 

ay ag C E (353!) IstMarDiv to 
Camp Butler 

CRIBBS, . of (7041) IstMAW to MCAF 
Santa Ana 

ery! J M (3361) MCSC Barstow 


to IstMarDiv 
CUNNINGHAM, W J (6441) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 
OL Bis W M (2771) MCRD SD to 
DAVISWORTH JR, E H (7113) 24MAW 
o Ist 
DEMING, W J (0369) MCB CamPen to 
rDiv 
DOHERTY JR, W E (0141) LFTUPac 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
DOLIN, E R (3421) ForTrps FMFPac to 


v 
DOowDY, L se ai ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to 3dM 
a at c cost!) 2dMarDiv to tst- 
MarBri 


ELLIOT, "6 W (3537) IstMarDiv to MB 


NS SFra 

es E L (2645) ForTrps FMFLant to 

istMAW 

FINUCAN, J G (0811) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 


FLANAGAN, J A (3516) MCRD SD to 
3dMarDiv 

FLEET, F S (3311) ForTrps FMFLant 
MCS Quant 

FORTNER, R B_= (6412) MAG-32 to 
istMAW 

FRAKER, A X (6481) USS Boxer to 
AG-2 

FRANKS, R M_= (6412) IstMAW_ to 
AG-32 

GALLAND, J] M Gap MCB CamPen 
o MCB CamPen 

GEBERS, 3 S (ordi) MCB CamLej to 
MCRD PI 5 

GOEBEL, E F (2741) ItstMarDiv to 


amPen 
GREEN, R L (2539) ForTrps FMFLant 
to MCRD S 
RE a (ert) MB 
Marianas to IstMarDiv 
ay hh al F N (6413) HQMC to MCS 
HAMILTON, R J (6741) ItstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 
on (3371) IstMarDiv to 
HEFFINGER, B C (0369) MB NWS 
Yorktown 
HEMPEL, C W (1811) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 
wenger ceen. © D (0141) MCS Quant 
o IstMarDiv to For- 
HILL. $ E (2543) 2dMarDiv to 3dMar- 
Div 
uertes. J M (1345) ForTrps FMFLant 


to ar Div 
HICKERSON. K L (6741) IstMarBrig to 


NavFor 


2dMAW : 

a te J A (2336) IstMarDiv to 

HOLCOMB, W L (3616) 6th MCRRD to 
ForTrps 

HOLLINS, J H_ (3121) 2dMAW_ to 
istMA 

OLT, W ¥. Paes MCAS K-Bay to 
MCAS El 

HOUSNICK, ‘3 Ww (2741) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to 3dM 

JACKSON iz 6631) MAG-32 to MAD 
NATTC Jax 

JOHNSON, D H_ (1345) 2dMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 

JOHNSON, J E (2639) 2dMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 

JOSES. J L (6713) IstMAW to MCAF 
ew 


iver 

JUCK, L P (6511) IstMarBrig to 3d- 

KEDZO, J A (3371) MCS Quant to For- 
mLe 


Trps Ca 
KEITH, O T (6631) 12th MCRRD to 
MAD T ax 
KERNAN, C t (1121) ForTrps FMFLant 
to FMFLan 
KING, W Fe (2ttt) IstMAW to {2th 


KNOPP, G W (1841) IstMarDiv to MCB 


CamPen 

KUEGEL. JR, G * senee ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRD 

LADD, 
‘o 2d 


JD (ests). MARTD NAS Atla 
MAW 


LABSEN. F (4131) IstMAW to MCRD 


LARSON, C J 
MCB CamPen 
sy hh S O (0131) MCS Quant to 


LOCKWOOD, G A (0369) MCB CamLej 
to IstMarDiv 


(2631) 2dMarDiv to 


LOO, L_ K (2511) MCB 29 Palms to 
MCB CamPen 

LOVELY, J H (0811) MCRD PI to 
3d Mar Div 

MANNIX, J W_ (3516) 3dMAW to 
istMarBrig 


MANZELLA, S L (6511) IstMAW ty 

ae R W (6611) USS Boxer te 

MATSUOKA, K_ (2636) IstMarBrig to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

MAYES, A L (2511) MCB CamLej to 
istMarDiv 

MCFADDEN JR, C E (1341) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 

MEADOWS, J T (0811) 2dMarDiv to 

rig 

E E (6412) 2dMAW to mcB 

MOORE: R L (3371) ItstMarDiv to mMcB 


alms 

MUNSON. G = (1841) 
MB NS SFra 

MYERS, ” E (18th) istMarDiv to MCB 


Ca 
NAGELIN, T F (6511) MCAS El Toro 


to IstMAW 

NORRIS, D L_ (6511) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 

O'NEILL, J T (2639) IstMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 

baie gee D E (6511) ItstMarBrig to 

MAD NATTC Jax 
i age H D (18tt) ForTrps FMFLant 


to arDiv 
PETROVICH, W T_ (2543) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
PEVEY, R S (6412) MARTD NAS Dal 
to 3dMA 
PFISTNER, M G oe MCB CamPen 
to MCB CamPen 
ae ge JR, R B F (6621) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


IistMarDiv to 


PORTO JR, L 3 (2636) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

PRESCHEL. G L (3311) MCRD PI to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

PRYOR, J H (2761 ItstMAW to 2d- 
RAVAN, G ‘‘A” (1841) IstMarDiv to 
3d155mmGunBtry 

RADMALL, G A (6511) 2dMAW to 
IstMA 

RAYNAK, A (0811) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMar 


neaineee. C F (0811) MCRD SD to 
gs oh patead P P (6412) IstMarBrig to 
we AAS G J (0141) IstMAW to 


Cc 
ROGERS JR, V H (1841) MCRD PI to 


3d MarDiv 
ROUSE, A C (7113) IstMAW to MB 
NAS Lakehurst 
ROZAK, D M (0141) HQMC to Camp 
Smith 
RUNNELLS, D A (6412) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 
nyser kl L D (6725) IstMarBrig to 
SARGENT, R F (0811) MCRD PI to 
3d MarDiv 
SHANNON, A J (4131) IstMAW to 
MCS Quant 
SHEA, L J (1861) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 


SHELTON, D R (0141) 9th MCRRD to 
3d Mar Div 
bag H S (3516) 34dMAW to IstMar- 


rig 
stLveRs J H (3371) ItstMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 
SILVIA, A P aan IstMarBrig to For- 
an 


Trps FMFL 

SKINNER, R H (2771) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv 

SMITH, R H (1833) 12th MCRRD to 
3dMarDiv 


eee S J (2543) FMFPac to 
i 
STEWART, H H (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 
STILES, W G (1833) 3dMarDiv to For- 
+2 | 
Teer ee z W (5711) IstMAW to 


tb 
SULLIVAN. ic A. nem ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to IstM 


TALLENT, R- = * (ostt) istMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 

TATUM has D (I8tt) 9th MCRRD to 
3d Mar 


bs See “a W (3531) 3dMAW to Ist: 
MarBri 

TAYLOR. H P Sat30) istMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

TROTH, G F (6442) IistMAW to MARTD 

Bi (2511) tstMarBrig to 

UoEt. R G (0848) 2dMarDiv to 3dMar- 

WAHLFELDT, M D (2636) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamPen 

weer. % i (6611) 2dMAW to 

WALSH, AY (6611) 2dMAW to MAD 

$s 


WAMPLER, R C (0369) IstMarBrig to 


MCS Quant 

WARD, F J (3371) ItstMarDiv to MCSC 
Barstow 

WEAVER, “CC” L (2539) IstMarDiv to 
CB CamPen 

Wie J W (6491) IstMAW to 2d- 

WHIESILLER. J W (3361) MCRD PI 
0 

bah Sy W J (6442) IstMarBrig to 2d- 

IstMAW to 


we eck, R D (6611) 
MCS t 


an 

WHITING, M E (0811) ForTrps FMF: 
Lantto 3dMarDiv 

WROTEN, R O (5711) FMFLant to Ist 


Mar 

WYLIE, W C (2511) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 

ZROWKA, J ForTrps FMFLant 


(0811) 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
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Promotion Examinations and 
MCI Courses 


MCO 1418.11 has announced 
General Military Subjects Tests 


“in- 
terim”’ 
for Marines of the rank of Corporal 
(E-4) who are competing for promotion 
to Sergeant (E-5). Many of these Ma- 
rines are in billets which do not bring 
them into day-to-day contact with Gen- 
eral Military Subjects. A few Marines 
may even have difficulty obtaining the 
appropriate manuals for home study. 
How, then, can they prepare for the 
tests they must pass in order to be 
eligible for consideration for promo- 
tion? 

First, the NCO concerned should 
study MCO 1510.2B to determine what 
he is required to know. 

Second, he should decide which of 
the areas listed in the order is the one 
in which he requires the most improve- 
ment. 

Third, he can select and enroll in the 
Marine Corps Institute course which 
affords him the training he needs. 

The numbers, titles and subject mat- 
ter of MCI courses connected with 
GMST subjects are listed below. 
also may be found in the MCI hand- 
book. 


THE MARINE NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER, 03.3. SUBJECT 
MATTER: 

Introduction to Leadership and Non- 
commissioned Leader. Traits, Principles 
and Techniques of Leadership. Applica- 
tion of Leadership Techniques. Leader- 
ship in Combat. Technique of Instruc- 
tion. Personal Security Habits. Classifi- 
cation Categories, Markings, Custodial 
Precaution, Destruction and Censorship. 


TACTICS OF THE MARINE RIFLE 
SQUAD, 03.7a. SUBJECT MATTER: 

Introduction to the Marine Fire Team 
and Rifle Squad. Combat Formations 
and Methods of Control of the Marine 
Fire Team and Rifle Squad. Offensive 
and Defensive Tactics of the Marine 
Rifle Squad. Scouting. Squad Patrol- 
ling. Special Tactics and Techniques. 


They ; 


TACTICS OF THE MARINE RIFLE 
PLATOON, 03.13. SUBJECT MATTER: 


Introduction to the Marine Rifle 


Platoon. Offensive Combat. Defensive 
Combat. Night Offensive Tactics. Pa- 
trolling. Special Tactics and Tech- 
niques. 


INDIVIDUAL PROTECTIVE MEAS- 
URES, 03.15. SUBJECT MATTER: 

Cover, Concealment and Obstacle. 
Protection in Cold Weather. Protection 
in Nuclear Warfare. Protection Against 
Biological and Chemical Attack. 


MILITARY FUNCTIONS IN CIVIL 
DISTURBANCES AND _ DISASTERS, 
03.16. SUBJECT MATTER: 

Introduction to Civil Disturbances 
and Disasters, Riot Control Formations. 
Operational Procedures and _ Tactics. 
Disaster Relief and Fire Fighting. 


MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
READING, 03.17. SUBJECT MATTER: 

The Language of Military Maps. 
Elevation and Relief. Map Seales and 
Measurements. Grid Reference Systems. 
Azimuth on the Map and Ground. Map 
Reading and Sketching in the field. 
Reading Aerial Photographs. 


LAND MINE WARFARE, EXPLO- 
SIVES AND DEMOLITION, 03.4a. 
SUBJECT MATTER: 


Mine Warfare. 


TACTICS OF THE MARINE RIFLE 
COMPANY, 03.11. SUBJECT MAT- 
TER: 

Organization and Movement to Con- 
tact. Bivouacs and Security Measures. 
Preparation and Planning for the At- 
tack. Conduct of the Attack. Company 
in the Defense. Special Operations. 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
EF cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


SgtMaj Clyde B. Casebeer, who earned four Air 
Medals and who was awarded the Distinguished 


gtMaj Clyde B. “Casey” Casebeer 
became a civilian on November 1, 
1960, after 20 years’ service in the 
Marine Corps. During his last tour of 
duty, he had been the Station Sergeant 
Major at Marine Corps Auxiliary Air 
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Station, Yuma, Ariz. He was released 
from active duty during an informal 
ceremony in the office of the Command- 
ing Officer, Colonel Kenneth H. Black. 

SgtMaj Casebeer enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps in October, 1940, at Des 


nce a Marine... 


Compiled by LCpl Pete Schinkel 
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Official USMC Photo 


Flying Cross for heroism in the skies over Korea, 
retired November |, 1960, after 20 years of service 


Moines, Iowa, and served during World 
War II with the famed 2d and 3d 
Raider Battalions at Guadalcanal, 
Bougainville and Iwo Jima. Just before 
the end of the war, in August, 1945, he 
was assigned to the Naval Pre-Flight 
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Training Schools at Pensacola, Fla., 
and Corpus Christi, Texas. He had by 
this time attained the rank of staff 
sergeant. 

In August, 1947, he received the wings 
of a Naval Aviation Pilot and was 
promoted to master sergeant. His first 
duty station as a pilot was MCAS, 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

During the Korean Conflict, he served 
with Marine Aircraft Group 33 as an 
operations chief and a fighter pilot. 

It was during his tour in Korea that 
he was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for heroism in flight against 
the North Koreans and Chinese Com- 
munists. He was also awarded the Air 
Medal four times. 

After Korea he was assigned to vari- 
ous air stations in the United States 
and overseas. He was promoted to first 
sergeant in December, 1955, and to his 
present rank in 1959. 

SgtMaj Casebeer, his wife, Rosalie, 
and their son, Loren, will live in Yuma, 
Ariz. 

SSgt D. G. Phelan 
Informational Services Office 
MCAAS, Yuma, Ariz. 


Placed on Retired List 


oat, George B. Col 

KELLY, James G. LtCol 
PROSSER, Bruce LtCol 
COURINGTON, Roy N. Maj 
DAVIS, William A. Maj 
ELMS, Harry D. Maj 
GRASSELLI, Albert A. Maj 
MC GEE JR, Charlie H. Maj 
SKELT JR, Ernest P. Maj 
DOUGLA - William E. Capt 
DOUVILLE, —— G. Capt 
GRAVES, Frank E. Capt 
GREEN, Harold A. Capt 
GUI DONE, Frank J. Capt 
LANGLEY JR, James F. Capt 
LEE, Harry ‘ig Capt 
LIGHT, Paul L. Capt 
MEINKE, Theodore Capt 
ROGERS, William M. Capt 
FIORI, Dominic F. cwo-4 
FERGUSON, Robert B. cwo-3 
KING, Joel E. cwo-3 
SPEER, Emery cwo-3 
SUESS, Harold E. Cwo:3 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


CLARKE, Maurice H. LtCol 
FLY JR, Oscar L. Maj 
RAVENSBERG, Elmore F. Maj 
LIATI, John J. TstLt 
REITER 111, Harry L. TstLt 
TENNYSON, Everett L. cwo-4 
CHYBA, Roy A. cwo-3 


Transferred to Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 


E9 
DAVENPORT, Jesse M. 267968 3516 
DEAN, Fred L. 301585 4312 
SCHMIDT, Ray R. 271763 4039 
E8 
BERRY, Edmond P. 269279 0398 
COJOCARI, George E. 291750 6412 
GENTRY, Cecial C. 291858 0398 
HEARD, Robert E. 296007 0398 
PREMO, William L. 276766 0398 
E7 
BATZ, Stewart M. 284905 0141 
BILYEU, Claude A. 302241 3371 
BLACK, Raymond M. 295942 0781 
BLOUNT, Russell W. 311620 0141 
CAUDLE, James B. 286828 6412 


CHESLEY, Ervin 
CHESTNUT, Arthur B. 
COPPENBARGER, Alvin E. 
FITZGERALD, Bruce A. 
GAMBRILL, Carl M. 
GIBAT, Albert G. 
GILLIS, Angus T. 
GRINNALDS, — Cc. 
HANEY, James E. 
HEWETT JR, William W. 
KINNARD, Charles E. 
LINCOLN, Wayne E. 
MC AVAY, Robert J. 
MC ENESPY, Harold W. 
MC INTYRE, Scott G. 


MANNION JR, Matthew J. 


MATTHEWS, Render M. 
MILLER, Sidney L. 
PALKO, Theodore J. 
PERKINS, Walter H. 
PETRAUSKY, Matthew E. 
ROUBO, Bernard J. 
SCOTT, Hugh C 
SHAPPO, George R. 
SOLOMON, Richard B. 
SPIRES JR, Kenneth L. 
STACK, James T. 
TIRITILLI, Rosindo A. 
TRUBY, Jack A. 
UNROE, William K. 
WAID, Raleigh L. 
WAITE, Edward R. 
WALTER, Harry H. 
WILKES, Adolphus J. 
ZANNINI, Albert L. 


E6 
AKIN, Jim 


305646 
623909 
299926 
271326 
300129 
302355 
283908 
283425 
291049 
256968 
305004 
302185 
275830 
307625 
311101 
296691 
291883 
308284 
307748 
269055 
303005 
301500 
309040 
283976 
275871 
311068 
272215 
276871 
310682 
298625 
148441 
268982 
255233 
269876 
247834 


284668 


CALDWELL, William E. 296288 6412 
JORDAN, Wyman L 302282 6412 
RISLEY, ‘“‘J" °*T"’ 262336 3371 
SAUNDERS, Charles R. 281300 4621 
SHULTICE, Rollin ‘‘A'' 225801 0369 
E5 
BLACKWELL, James M. 266922 0369 
DIXON, Floyd L. 307610 0811 
LOTSEY, Charles 296557 3531 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


E8 
POSEY, William A. 1004507 0398 
TRAM, Adolph J 302313 0398 
E7 
COLE, Joseph D. 301726 3516 
DINSMORE, Kenneth I. 264945 0369 
E6 
CRANDALL, Harvey T. 285224 3371 
E5 
DIMICK, Gordon L. 1368234 3121 
ELLIS, Ronald A. 1129831 3031 
IMMENHAUSEN JR, 
Walter G 1084412 1811 
END 












































"Things could be worse ... that island over there 
is inhabited by giant cannibals!" 


“Reb enoVa 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















All-Service Marksmanship Competitions To Be Conducted Annually 


Interservice small-arms competitions between all 
U. S. Armed Services, including the Coast Guard, 
Reserve forces, National Guard and ROTC units, 
are to be conducted on an annual basis, if practic- 
able, beginning with Calendar Year 1961. 

The program was established as the result of a 
memorandum of understanding recently signed by 
the chiefs of the four armed services. 

In support of the new service-wide competitions, 
the memorandum noted that “small-arms are the 
basic, personal weapons of every military man and 
skill in their use increases his confidence, profes- 
sional capability and versatility.” 

The military chiefs further agreed that a “‘grow- 


ing awareness of these facts has resulted in several 
interservice small-arms competitions which have 
aroused enthusiasm and a _ healthy interservice 
rivalry. 

“The importance of fostering continued interest 
in marksmanship training, thereby increasing the 
effectiveness of all segments of our Armed Forces, 
is evident and warrants the continuance of inter- 
service small-arms competitions.” 

The agreement calls for the Air Force to conduct 
the interservice pistol match; the Navy and Marine 
Corps to sponsor the rifle competition; and the 
Army to be responsible for  international-type 
matches, 


More Than $258 Million In GI Insurance Dividends To Be Paid During 1961 


More than five million veterans holding partici- 
pating GI life insurance policies will share in regu- 
lar annual policy dividends totaling $258,500,000 
during 1961, Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, recently announced. 

These dividends are primarily a refund to policy- 
holders of part of their premium payments. 

The refunds are made principally because the 
death rate among GI policyholders continues to be 
lower than the rate upon which the premiums were 
established by law. 

Dividends totaling $240,000,000 will be paid to 
approximately 4,800,000 policyholders of National 
Service Life Insurance (NSLI), which originated 
in World War II. 

Some $18,500,000 in dividends will be paid to 
approximately 260,000 policyholders of the U. S. 
Government Life Insurance (USGLI), which origi- 
nated in World War I. 


Annual Physical Exams Set 


Annual physical examinations are in store for 
certain Staff NCOs and enlisted personnel in pay 
grade E-6 or above, or 30 years of age or older, 
and who are on duty at major Marine Corps 
installations. 

A new directive issued by the Navy’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and cosigned by General 
David M. Shoup, Commandant of the Marine 


This is approximately $5 million more in overall 
dividend payments than the amount paid during. 
1960. This increase is in large part due to the 
expected higher interest earning resulting from a 
new investment formula put into effect last year. 

The 1961 individual policy dividends will not 
be materially different from the 1960 dividend. In 
some policies the extra interest is offset by a de- 
crease in some of the other dividend factors. 

The dividends will be paid as soon as possible 
after the 1961 anniversary of the date each policy 
was issued. Both term and permanent plan par- 
ticipating NSLI and USGLI policyholders will re- 
ceive dividends. 

Since the payment of dividends is automatic, 
policyholders will receive their dividends sooner if 
they do not delay the processing by making advance 
individual inquiries. 


For Certain SNCOs and EM 


Corps, directs that the examinations be conducted 
to maintain physical fitness for combat readiness 
at all times. 

Marines serving at Marine Corps Bases, Recruit 
Depots, Air Stations, Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, or with Fleet Marine Force units, will be 
examined each year within 30 days of the anni- 
versary of their date of birth. 


TURN PAGE 75 











BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


The directive requires that, wherever possible, 
the examination shall be accomplished by Medical 
Department personnel organic to the Marine’s unit, 
rather than by activities rendering inpatient care. 


Operational Training In Use Of The 


The phase-in of the M14 rifle and M60 machine 
gun of the 7.62-mm. small arms weapons group will 
begin in the Marine Corps during Fiseal Year 1961. 
Priority of distribution to field activities has been 
established by separate correspondence. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps has pro- 
vided for training of infantry weapons armorers 
for the 7.62-mm. group in formal schools. In addi- 
tion, provisions have been made for early distribu- 
tion of M14 rifles and M60 machine guns to Marine 
Corps Recruit Depots and Infantry Training Regi- 
ments in order to provide instruction, at the earliest 
practical date, to Marines undergoing basic military 
training. Otherwise, transition training from the 


MI rifle and the M1919A4 machine gun to the 














Examinations will be sufficiently thorough to in. 
sure that the Marine is free of incipient diseases or 
impairment which would preclude his perform. 
ance of duty. Clues which indicate impairment or 
maladjustment will be followed with diagnostic, 
consultant or hospitalization procedures, as appro- 
priate, according to the order. 


M14 Rifle And M60 Machine Gun 


M14 rifle and M60 machine gun will be a command 
responsibility. 

Field manuals and technical manuals for the 
7.62-mm. weapons group have been published by 
the U. S. Army and have already received their 
normal distribution in the Marine Corps. Graphic 
training aids and training films are in production 
and will be distributed from HQMC to field activi- 
ties as they become available. Operable transpar- 
encies and 2:1 scale working models of the M14 
rifle and M60 machine gun are undergoing service 
tests. Upon acceptance for Marine Corps. use, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps will make the 
initial distribution, 
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GREAT LAKES 


[continued from page 41] 


rifle range. That was six years after 
Great Lakes was commissioned. 

Actually, the training base was 
started in 1904, after the present site 
was selected from among 37 other loca- 
tions. The citizens of Chicago added 
some incentive when they bought the 
land and presented it to the govern- 
ment. 

At first, the base was built to 
accommodate 1500 men, but World 
Wars I and II and the Korean Conflict 
have somewhat altered the original 
concept. Today, there’s an annual 
population of 60,000 on the base. The 
personnel peak of the Midwest’s largest 
Naval installation was reached during 
World War II, when more than a 
million Sailors—one out of three in the 
fleets—were trained at the Lakes. 

At present, there’s every indication 
that the base will be around for a 
century or two more. A massive recon- 
struction program is under way, aimed 
primarily at replacing temporary sec- 
ond World War buildings with stainless 
steel and glass palaces. 

Then, too, there’s a new village of 
Capehart housing just being settled, and 
the enlisted club facilities have been 
enlarged and modernized. Already 
adequate are the Exchange commissary 
and recreational facilities. 

The modernization program should 
add lustre to what is already considered 
a gem of a duty station. Duty at Great 
Lakes has always been considered 
mighty fine in Marine circles. There 


are many reasons for this, but the’ 


paramount one seems to be the base’s 
proximity to Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Though in opposite directions, each is 
only an hour’s ride from Great Lakes. 
And about the only argument you hear 
is whether Chicago or Milwaukee is the 
Nation’s best liberty town. 

The Marines also go in big for intra- 
mural basketball and league bowling. 
And, a few months ago, they put the 
Commander’s Cup into their trophy 
case, after winning the Naval Training 
Center softball championship. 

When they’re not winning champion- 
ships—or touring Chicago or Milwau- 
kee—the Barracks’ Marines are busy at 
the work which has been described. Or 
they’re in training. 

To say that the Barracks has a 
training schedule would be akin to 
prophesying Spring training for the 
Yankees. It’s the scope of training 
which is newsworthy at Great Lakes. 

Privates, PFCs and lance corporals 
are mustered into classrooms for a 


minimum of 20 hours each month. 
NCOs also attend classes until they can 
be administered a GMST-type exam. 
If they pass the test, they’re excused 
from attending class . . . but they’re 
eligible to become instructors. If they 
don’t pass the test, it’s into the class- 
room for one morning a week. 

The annual range of subjects swings 
from squad tactics to first aid. Every 
military subject is taught, and all the 
students are tested semi-annually. The 
test scores are recorded in the men’s 
SRBs. 

“We try,” explains Col Boehm, “to 
emphasize FMF training in this non- 
FMF command. I feel it’s money in the 
Marines’ pockets when it comes time 
for promotions.” 

Col Boehm is a man who should 
know the value of FMF training. His 
specialty is the infantry and amphibious 


warfare, both from a command and 
staff level. And his biography reads 
like a chapter from the Warrior’s 
Manual. 


Graduating from Tulane University, 
the colonel entered the Corps through 
the first platoon leaders’ class, and im- 
mediately wound up with a _ line 
command, 

In the early 1940s, he was sailing 
around the non-pacific Pacific, stopping 
off at such places as Bougainville, 
Guam and Iwo Jima. On the way, he 
earned the Navy Cross and Bronze Star 
with Combat “V”. He received another 
Bronze Star in Korea about 10 years 
later. 

His peacetime commands also have 
been obliqued toward the FMF, with 
tours as amphibious warfare instruc- 
tor, TTUPac, and G-4 for FMFLant. 
He took command of the Barracks last 
July. 

Col Boehm’s exec is another Marine 
whose initials might well be F.M.F. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Frothingham 
entered the Corps through the Reserves 
in 1940. He was a PFC. Then came the 
war and a commission and he was on 
his way to join Col Boehm and thou- 
sands of other Marines in the Pacific. 
Engagements: Guadalcanal, New Geor- 
gia and Iwo Jima. 

He became XO of the Barracks last 
August . . . for the second time. He 
had the same position from 1955 to 
1958. 

IstSgt Lou Gallego is the Barracks 
sergeant major. He looks like a 
diplomat—and his experience has been 
as varied as 22 years in the Corps, can 
make it. lstSgt Gallego has been, in 
progression, seagoing, with the infantry, 
in an office at HQMC, a detachment 
chief in London, a brig warden, on an 
I-I staff, with the infantry again, and 
then in an anti-tank battalion before 
arriving at Great Lakes last year. 
Somewhere in those assignments, he 


found himself on the beaches of 
Tarawa, Saipan and Okinawa. 

If sergeants major have execs, SSegt 
Thomas Watling fills the billet at the 
Lakes. He’s the Barracks first sergeant, 
arriving there after many years of MP 
and military investigative work. Those 
associated with SSgt Watling have a 
deep respect for his efficiency and dedi- 
cation. He’s a field-type Marine who’s 
so “gung ho” his heart doesn’t beat; it 
keeps cadence. 

Those are the men who command at 
the Barracks. Among them, they total 
about 73 years of Corps experience. 
They are devoted to training and their 
mission. Yet, they have the compassion 
to think of the little things, like the 
Barracks brochure. 

The brochure isn’t too different from 
the others of its type. It’s a mimeo- 
graphed ‘welcome-aboard,” explaining 
the base regulations and facilities, the 
surrounding cities for liberty, the mis- 
sion of the Barracks, etc. 

Several pages vary from the rou- 
tine brochure, however. One is an 
application for housing. Fill it out 
and you’re on the list. Another is a set 
of directions and approximate cost of 
travel from Chicago to the Lakes. And 
there are maps of the base and various 
highway routes leading to it. 

These maps, directions and cost ap- 
proximations will be helpful, because 
you don’t pick up this brochure after 
you report aboard. 

It’s mailed to you just as soon as 
the Barracks hears you’re on orders to 
report to Marine MBarracks, Great 
Lakes. END 
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FEEL,” said President 
if Abraham Lincoln, “like a 
man about to be hanged.” 
James B. Fry, Provost Marshal General 
of the Union Army, sat bolt upright. 
All the gallant general had done was to 
remind his Commander-in-Chief that 
he had not a moment to spare if he 
was to reach Gettysburg in time for 
the dedication of the new military 
cemetery. He hadn’t expected this kind 
of reaction. 
Back in Illinois, Lincoln went on, a 
neighbor of his had been sentenced to 





dent Lincoln was eager to board the 
train for Gettysburg. His son Tad was 
ill, and the President was reluctant to 
leave him; but the vivid memory of 
past jeers drove him on toward the 
Pennsylvania town. After bloody An- 
tietam, he had visited his army in the 
field. His enemies claimed that he had 
laughed at tired jokes as burial parties 
brought in the Union dead. The brief 
speech at Gettysburg would give him 
a chance to demolish this falsehood 
forever. 

The Gettysburg cemetery had been 


Wills also telegraphed the Colonel] 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
John Harris, to request the presence of 
the Marine Band, Lincoln’s favorite 
musical organization. 

Few of the President’s friends re- 
alized how keenly he felt the slanders 
which had arisen from his visit to 
Antietam. They did not expect him to 
accept second place on the speaker’s 
platform. Yet, on 17 November 1863, 
only two days before the scheduled 
dedication, the President ordered a 
special train readied to depart for 


AY ESCORT FOR 


LINCOLN 





Tradition held that Lieutenant Cochrane, as junior officer, 


would make the trip to Gettysburg as the Marine delegate 


death. As the man was being marched 
off to the gallows, his fellow towns- 
people began pushing and jockeying for 
better positions from which to watch 
the hanging. Soon the condemned 
prisoner and his guard found the street 
completely blocked by a wall of shov- 
ing, struggling humanity. Finally, the 
victim-to-be looked up and shouted for 
his friends to relax. ‘There won’t be 
any fun,” he snapped, “until I get 
there.” 

The conscientious Fry had to agree. 
The President of the United States 
can’t very well dedicate a cemetery until 
he gets there. 

In spite of his outward calm, Presi- 
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by Bernard Nalty 


established in the Summer of 1863 by 
Governor Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania. The thousands of dead scattered 
over the green fields had to be buried 
quickly. There were too many of them 
to be moved to existing cemeteries, so 
the state government had arranged to 
have them interred on the very battle- 
field where they had fallen. 

In charge of arrangements for the 
dedication of the new cemetery was 
David Wills of Gettysburg. He called 
upon the finest orator of the time, 
Edward Everett, to deliver the principal 
address. Abraham Lincoln was asked 
to provide “a few appropriate remarks” 
at the conclusion of Everett’s speech. 


Gettysburg the following day. This 
decision caught his staff by surprise. 
Of his cabinet officers, only Secretary 
of State William Seward would be able 
to accompany him. The others were 
too busy or thought themselves too im- 
portant to waste their time in visiting 
Gettysburg. 

The cabinet, however, was no more 
surprised than the lesser dignitaries of 
the Navy Department. An escort had 
to be formed for Mr. Lincoln, and now 
began the frantic race to round up the 
necessary number of officers. In a way, 
the Marine Corps was the most fortu- 
nate of the services, for it had to pro- 
vide but a single officer; but in the 
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midst of a Civil War, even this could 
be a problem. 

To fill his quota, Colonel Command- 
ant Harris fell back on tradition. Ever 
since the days of Saul and David, there 
has existed an iron-bound rule: if it’s 
unpleasant or boring, but has to be 
done, let the junior man do it. Newest 
Second Lieutenant at Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., was Henry Clay 
Cochrane. 

A veteran of the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, Cochrane had re- 
signed from the Volunteer Navy to ac- 
cept an appointment to the Marine 





Official USMC Photo 
BGen Cochrane retired in 1905 
after 42 years of Corps service 


Corps. Ever since donning his new uni- 
form on 10 March 1863, he had caught 
all sorts of tedious details. Whenever 
someone was needed to round out a 
board of survey, Lt Cochrane got the 
job. He examined carpets to determine 
whether they were “so much worn as to 
be unfit for use.” He unreeled what 
seemed like miles of fire hose to see 
if it really was beyond repair. Finally, 
in September, the thrifty Commandant 
ran out of property to survey. Instead 
of fingering carpets or peering at fire 
hose, Cochrane was set to work at what 
seems to have been a military version 
of “follow the leader.” 

Object of the game was to deliver 41 


Marines to Captain George Butler at 
Marine Barracks, Boston, Mass. With 
two sergeants, one corporal, two musics, 
and eight privates, the erstwhile young 
lieutenant boarded the train for Phila- 
delphia. At the Philadelphia Barracks 
he picked up another sergeant, a cor- 
poral, and 15 privates, then changed 
trains for New York City. There he 
would race from the railway station to 
the pier at the foot of Vesey Street. 
Poised on the dock would be a corporal 
and 10 privates. The record does not 
state whether the noncom in charge 
would wear a carnation in his lapel for 
ease of identification. At this point, it 
made little difference. Any corporal 
would do, provided he had 10 warm 
bodies in tow. After a quick head count, 
Cochrane was to shoo the men aboard 
the Norwich and Worcester Ferry and 
shepherd them on to Boston. 

Strange to relate, the young officer 
reached his destination with his com- 
mand intact. Not a single Marine was 
lost, strayed, or stolen. Col John Har- 
ris could rest assured that anyone who 
could manage this journey would at 
least be able to find his way to Gettys- 
burg and back. 

So it came about that when Abraham 
Lincoln boarded his special train, his 
eye fell first of all upon the thin, erect 
figure of 2dLt Henry Clay Cochrane. 

The President noticed that Cochrane 
was carrying a copy of the New York 
Herald. He asked to borrow it, and 
read silently for a while, only to burst 
out laughing at the paper’s ideas on 
how to win the war. Lincoln, worn with 
the cares of office, aroused Cochrane’s 
sympathy; and the Marine was pleased, 
almost relieved, to see the gaunt Chief 
Executive smile. 

As the train neared Baltimore, al- 
ways a hotbed of anti-Union feeling, 
Secretary Seward became nervous. He 
expected a riot, at least, but when the 
train came hissing to a halt only a 
handful of people rushed toward the 
cars. Here Cochrane got a glimpse of 
the politician at work, for the President, 
after greeting the crowd, took time to 
kiss two or three babies. 

The remainder of the trip was quiet. 
Strolling to the front of the chair, 
Lincoln for a time swapped stories with 
his friends. At last he stood, excused 
himself, and ambled off to his own com- 
partment to put the finishing touches on 
the following day’s speech. 

No great ovation shattered the still- 
ness of the evening as Lincoln stepped 
down from his car. To the stolid 
citizens of Gettysburg, November 18 
was just another day, and Abraham 
Lincoln just another politician. Even 
the Marine Band was mute. Such music 
as there was came from the various 
militia bands, with a few patriotic airs 


added by the Union Glee Club of 
Baltimore. 

The indifference of the townsmen was 
too much for John W. Forney. This 
veteran Pennsylvania politician, whose 
son James was a lieutenant of Marines, 
got fighting mad. Late that evening, 
when a local glee club came to serenade 
him, Forney flayed the people of 
Gettysburg for their lack of enthusiasm. 
At his goading, they managed to raise 
a feeble cheer for Mr. Lincoln. 

Weather on the morning of 19 No- 
vember was ideal, but the procession 
did not get under way. The harried 
General Fry must have smiled. He had 
got Mr. Lincoln to Gettysburg in ample 
time; it was Edward Everett who was 
late. The distinguished speaker did not 
arrive until shortly before noon. 

At the Washington Barracks, Lt 
Cockrane had been handed the worst 
details; at Gettysburg he was given the 
most troublesome horse. The Marine 
had been slated to ride in the rank be- 
hind the President, but his balky steed 
had different ideas. Whenever the Ma- 
rine relaxed, his mount would try to 
shoulder its way to the head of the pro- 
cession. 

Mr. Lincoln was more fortunate. His 
was a handsome chestnut, reputed to be 
the largest in the Cumberland Valley. 
“His towering figure,’ wrote Cochrane, 
“surmounted by a high silk hat, made 
the rest of us look small.” 

As the column jogged along to the 
music of the Marine Band, thousands 
lined the road to catch a glimpse of the 
handsome Mr. Everett. Elsewhere on 
the battlefield the curious were probing 
the pock-marked earth for shell frag- 
ments and bits of uniform. 

Edward Everett spoke for two hours. 
His was a brilliant piece of oratory 
that touched upon ancient Athenian 
burial customs, Union war aims, and 
the tactics employed during the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Mr. Lincoln followed 
with his brief vow that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people should not perish from the earth. 

By the time Cochrane and the Presi- 
dential party had reached Washington, 
newspapers were on the streets with 
their accounts of the dedication. “Silly, 
flat, and dishwatery,” was the Chicago 
Time’s verdict on Lincoln’s utterances. 
The rival Chicago Tribune, however, 
held that “the dedicatory remarks of 
Lincoln will live among the annals of 
man.” 

Lt Cochrane had little time to pass 
on the merits of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. On 27 November he was ordered 
to report to the Washington Navy Yard 
to lend a hand during the illness of the 
commanding officer of the barracks 
there. After all, Henry Clay Cochrane 
was a very (continued on page 83) 
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Classroom Project 


What began as a classroom project 
while Pvt John E. Thomson was at- 
tending the University of Illinois, has 
turned into a possibility for future 
wealth for him. 

As a student at the Industrial Design 
School of the University, Thomson was 
engaged in a class project to design an 
item in some phase of transportation 
involving the use of aluminum. 

His plans for an aluminum folding 
boat, which could be carried in a suit- 
case and unfolded for use, won him the 
Student Design Award from the Alu- 
minum Company of America. 

The boat, weighing 30 pounds, is a 
dish-bottom craft, six feet long and two 
and a half feet wide. It takes 15 seconds 
to assemble. Included in the kit are 
two oars, a seat cushion and a folding 
anchor. 

Pvt Thomson, now on active duty 
with the Six-Month Reserve Program, 
makes his home in Glen Ellyn, III. 

GySgt W. J. Morris 
ISO, MCRDep, Parris Island 


100-Percenters 


Two officers and 68 enlisted men of 
the 66th Rifle Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., 
made a 1500-mile trip by air to Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif., for their annual Summer field 
training. This was 100 percent of the 
Reservists eligible to attend Summer 
camp. Sixteen untrained men were left 
behind in accordance with current 
orders preventing their participation in 
annual Summer field training until 
after completion of six months of active 
duty. 

Previously, the company had, suc- 
cessfully qualified 100 percent of its 
members on the rifle range at Camp 
Wesley Harris, near Bremerton Naval 
Station. Of these personnel 41.2 percent 
were Experts, 41.2 percent were Sharp- 
shooters and only 17.6 percent were 
Marksmen, 

66th Rifle Co. 
N&MCRTC 
Aberdeen, Wash. 





Edited by SSgt Charles R. Kester 


Performance Award 


Although organized only two years 
ago, Minneapolis-based Marine Heli- 
copter Squadron 766 has been rated the 
best Marine Air Reserve helicopter unit 
in the country. 

The Marine Air Reserve Helicopter 
Trophy was awarded to the squadron 
in recognition of its outstanding overall 
efficiency during the past fiscal year. 

Judging standards for the award were 
overall squadron readiness, drill at- 
tendance of the Reservists, squadron 
proficiency and missions completed. 

During the year, the squadron’s pilots 
logged 862.2 flight hours, including sup- 
port missions for other Armed Forces 
Reserve units and training with an 
Army Reserve division at Camp Mc- 
Coy, Wis. 

ISO 
MARTD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Navy Cross Winner 


Richard N. Blasongame, a former 
Marine private first class from Grand 
Lake, Colo., was awarded the Navy 
Cross during ceremonies at Buckley 
Field in Denver. He won the medal for 
his service in Korea. 

Brigadier General Frederick E. Leek, 
Commander of Marine Air Reserve 
Training, presented the medal during a 
formal inspection of Marine Air Control 
Squadron-23, USMCR. 

Blasongame was cited for extraor- 
dinary heroism during the night of 
15-16 September 1951, while serving 
with Weapons Company, 2d Battalion, 
First Marines, in action in the Hwanggi 
area of east-central Korea. 

Acting as a platoon sergeant, Blason- 
game took command of a machine gun 
section exposed to enemy fire on three 
sides. 

“Despite the fierceness and intensity 
of the enemy attacks,” reads the cita- 
tion, “he maintained perfect fire control, 
manned a gun when one of the gunners 
was wounded, hurled grenades, rendered 
first aid, supervised evacuation of the 
wounded, and rallied his men to repulse 
each ensuing attack. 
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Photo by SSgt Frank Saldana 


Proud Pvt Thomas Anderson 
polished HMR-766's newly won 
Air Reserve Helicopter Award 














“When a grenade rolled under his 
last remaining gun, wounding him in 
the face and hands, and jamming the 
traversing mechanism, PFC Blason- 
game continued to fire by moving the 
tripod from side to side. By the next 
morning, four survivors remained of 
his 16-man section, with three of the 
casualties dead. Two hundred and 
eighty-seven enemy dead were counted 
in front of his position, representing 
only a small portion of the total casu- 
alties inflicted during the night. 

“Through his valiant and inspiring 













sf 


action in holding the position in the 
face of an apparently hopeless situa- 
tion, PFC Blasongame upheld the 
highest traditions of the United States 
Nava! Service.” 


eS Vv 


SSgt E. D. Brey 
MCRS, Denver, Colo. 


Men Of Gonzales 


Members of San Antonio’s 14th In- 
fantry Battalion re-enacted the march 
of the “Men of Gonzales’ during the 
recent four-day premiere of the movie 
“The Alamo,” which was held in San 
Antonio. 

Thirty-two members of the unit took 
part in the march, which commemo- 
rated the reinforcement of the Alamo’s 
‘defenders by men from Gonzales, 
Texas, in 1836. 

Led by Captain H. B. Mayberry, 
fassistant I-I of the battalion, the 32 
volunteers completed the 71-mile march 
‘on schedule, despite rain and bad 
weather. 

The marchers were greeted by John 
Wayne and other members of the mo- 
tion picture’s cast on their arrival in 
San Antonio for the city-wide cele- 
bration. 


CT, fe 












14th Infantry Bn., USMCR, 
San Antonio, Texas 










ADC for Two Weeks 


A California insurance Agent served 
as assistant First Marine Division 
commander last Summer. His name is 
Brigadier General Harry N. Lyon, 
USMCR, and he held the position while 
on two weeks active duty at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 
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y Zintgraff Photographers, San Antonio 


Marines from San Antonio's 14th Inf. Bn. paraded by the Alamo after 
a march from Gonzales, Tex., as part of the premiere of ''The Alamo" 


Gen Lyon graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1925, and accepted 
a commission in the Navy. In 1928, he 
resigned his commission and for the 
next seven years he devoted his time 
to an investment banking career. 

In 1935, he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve and at the outbreak of World 
War II he was called to active duty 

































and assigned to the Department of the 
Pacific as aide-de-camp to Major 
General W. P. Upshur. Later, he served 
as executive officer of the 17th Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Battalion and partici- 
pated in the Ellice Islands Campaign 
and the battle of Tinian. 
On December 8, 1945, the general 
returned to an inactive Reserve status. 
ISO, Ist Marine Division 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Firing Line 


Marines were in charge of a different 
kind of firing line during the National 
Crossbow Tournament held at Hunts- 
ville, Ark. 

Members of Fort Smith’s 92d Rifle 
Company served as official scorekeepers 
and field judges during the tournament. 

Arkansas Marines have served in 
these capacities since 1955, when com- 
petition began in northwest Arkansas. 

IstSgt M. F. Gorsuch 

92d Rifle Co., USMCR 

Fort Smith, Ark. 

END 
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GySgt P. V. Brothers and Maj 


¢ T. E. McQuay, of Akron, Ohio, 


each fired ''B' course possibles 
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BOWL 


[continued from page 31] 


impossible to visit a 
theater, turn on a radio or TV set, 
pick up a newspaper, walk down a 
San Diego street, visit a barbershop, 
bar or restaurant, without being re- 
minded of the upcoming day. A native 
Southern California delicacy, ‘‘cheese- 
cake,” played its part in the publicity 
as bathing beauties and entertainment- 
world celebrities turned up unexpectedly 
(?) at the practice fields, coincidentally, 
at the same times as still and motion 
picture cameramen. 

But, for all its whoop-tee-do, carnival 
atmosphere, there was a serious side 
which emphasized MCRDep’s laudable 
role as a member of the San Diego 
community. To begin with, all proceeds 
of the game were divided evenly be- 
tween the United Fund and the Navy 
Relief Society. Marines, by the hun- 
dreds, purchased tickets to be given 
away free to underprivileged children 
who might otherwise have never seen a 
football game. Tickets, likewise pur- 
chased by Marines and their civilian 
friends, were donated to such worthy 
organizations as the Cerebral Palsy 
Foundation. 

Youngsters 


was virtually 


from the Pop Warner 





Dixon (L) and MCRDep's Jim Lorenz, practicing on adjacent fields, 





Paul Ward's six-foot, four-inch, 240 pound frame "crumpled" 





“ 


under a 


savage’ block thrown by Mickey Rooney during a warm-up session 


football league were invited aboard to 
watch the teams scrimmage and pick up 
some expert pointers. 

The crowning point in good taste, 
however, was the coronation of the 








took time to pose with the Leatherneck Bowl Queen, Mrs. V. Russell 
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Leatherneck Bowl Queen. Mrs. Veneda 
Russell, a silver-haired, trim, mother 
of five Marines, was named the official 
queen. From Seattle, Mrs. Russell was 
in town visiting one of her sons when 
she was invited to “tour the depot.” 
Escorted to Gen Krulak’s office, she 
breathlessly accepted the general’s com- 
pletely unexpected offer to reign. 

On all of her many official appear- 
ances, she gracefully parried the in- 
evitable question: who was she rooting 
for? “Why,” she invariably replied, 
“the Marines, of course.” 

On the evening following the game, 
Maj Gen Krulak played host to both 
teams and the local press at a banquet 
at one of the depot’s mess halls. Capt 
Overgaard, perhaps the happiest man 
in the building, confided, “It was a great 
win against a fine team. We really 
started to jell last week against Pen- 
sacola and, following that game, I knew 
we were ready to give anybody a rough 
afternoon.” 

Capt Jacobson said, “We knew we 
had to stop Dixon to win it. We knew 
we couldn’t let Maudlin throw that 
ball around. We thought we could stop 
them, but we didn’t. We got beat; 
that’s all there is to it.” 

But maybe it was the General who 
best described the game that the US. 
Marine Corps couldn’t lose. Entering 
the building, he headed straight for 
Capt Overgaard. Seizing his hand and 
pumping it vigorously, he said, “You 
deserve it. Your’s was the better team 
out there today.” END 
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ESCORT FOR LINCOLN 


[continued from page 79] 


junior second lieutenant. He didn’t 
have time to be a literary critic. 

From his duty at Washington with 
its boards of survey, jaunt to Boston, 
and trek to Gettysburg, Cochrane 
learned one thing—Marines were meant 
to be disciplined. Until his retirement 
as a brigadier general in 1905, he never 
was known to have given any one a 
moment’s peace. 

Affable and unfailingly kind when 
off duty, Cochrane was stern from 
reveille to retreat. Remembering too 
vividly his first tour of duty at Wash- 
ington, he vowed that no member of 
his command, officer or enlisted man, 
would waste so much as a moment of 
the government’s time. He refused to 
tell anyone when he was slated for 
transfer until just before the Marine 
was to depart. With railroad timetables 
and trolley schedules etched in his 
memory, he allowed the man _ just 
enough time to catch his train—not a 
second more. 

Nor did his contact with the 
martyred Lincoln impress Cochrane 
with the need for forgiveness. A Presi- 
dent might pardon rebels; that was his 
business. Cochrane remained a stickler 
for regulations; and when existing rules 
weren't stiff enough, he made up new 
ones of his own. 

One evening, while in command of 
Marine Barracks, Boston, Colonel Coch- 
rane collared one of his privates during 
an unscheduled inspection. The luck- 
less Marine still on liberty, was listing 
slightly, for his cargo of beer had 
shifted; but he wasn’t really drunk. 
Technically, the man was neither drunk 
nor on duty, but that didn’t stop the 
colonel. Since the unfortunate fellow 
was passing through the main gate with 
alcohol in his blood stream, Cochrane 
put him on report for smuggling liquor 
into the barracks. 

Yet, something of Lincoln’s passion 
for justice must have rubbed off on the 
young lieutenant of Marines. In May, 
1901, upon learning that Col Cochrane 
was to return to the United States, the 
citizens of San Roque, Luzon, asked 
permission to bestow on one of their 
streets his “beloved and_ respected 
name.” This was to be a token of their 
“profound gratitude for the high spirit 
of justice” which he had displayed as 
military governor. In the far-off 
Philippines, Henry Clay Cochrane had 
invoked the ideals of Abraham Lincoln 
in laying the foundations for govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people in that 
remote corner of the world. END 
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Several small children have died re- 
cently after swallowing ordinary black 
pepper. A 10-months-old Minneapolis, 


Minn., infant was seriously burned 
when a drain cleaner compound was 
sprinkled on her by other young chil- 
dren who thought it was baby powder. 
About 1500 children die every year in 
the United States from poisoning and, 
probably, as many as 150 to 200 thou- 
sand are made ill to some degree. To 
assist physicians, who cannot possibly 
know of all the thousands of commercial 
chemical products found in the home 
and in industry, several hundred Poison 
Control Centers have been established 
throughout the United States. Here, a 
24-hour telephone service is maintained 
to provide the latest available informa- 
tion about all poisonous substances. In 
some of the Centers, usually located at 
hospitals, special materials for treat- 
ment which the average physician might 
not have are available. 


% *" 


If we ever fight another war 
similar to World War II or the 
Korean action, an American mili- 
tary man would do well to be just as 
careful about accidents as he is 
about letting the enemy draw a 
bead on him. More than half of 
the hospital cases in the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict 
were from accidents. About 70 per- 
cent of those resulted from motor 
vehicle accidents. In recent years 
motor vehicle accidents are the lead- 
ing cause of sick days for service 
personnel and the average yearly 
death rates exceeds 2000. 





Stinging insects cause about 15 deaths 
a year in the United States. Probably 
more go unreported. People who are 
known to be sensitive to the venom con- 
tained in the stingers, can usually be 
desensitized with an extract made from 
the bodies of insects. Bees, the main 
offenders, can only sting once for they 
lose their weapon in the act. Wasps 
(and their relatives, hornets and yellow 


jackets) do not and, of course, go on 
to sting again. Snake bite deaths are 
fewer than those from insect stings with 
the rattlesnake being the chief menace. 


* * 


In spite of repeated warnings, in- 
fants are still being smothered to 
death by plastic bags. Though un- 
questionably useful for various pur- 
poses, the bags should be used 
around children only with great care 
and never given to them. When dis- 
carding them, tear or cut them into 
small pieces or tie several tight knots 
in them to make it impossible for 
children to place them over their 
heads. 

On the subject of the female silhou- 
ette, a French expert on women’s 
clothes once stated that English girls 
curve more than French girls. Then 
someone in the United States stated 
flatly that the curves on women are 
mostly fat. Not the chubby kind of 
fat but—well, you know what he 
means. Recently, experts have come 
out with revised figures on weight and 
height. They say that men are getting 
heavier while women are slimming 
down. 


Medical history was made when a 
foundry worker of Hayward, Cali- 
fornia lost his leg several months 
ago in an accident. Skillful surgeons 
repaired the damaged bone and 
flesh, then sewed the two ends to- 
gether. Miraculously, for months 
the feat seemed to have been a suc- 
cess, but recently a deep infection 
developed and an amputation was 
necessary. 


The following facts are noted in the 
U. S. Navy Medical News Letter: The 
Public Health Service Communicable 
Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. reports 
that three or more shots of polio vac- 
cine had proved to be more than 90 
per cent effective in protecting persons 
in three cities where major epidemics 
occurred in 1959. They are Des 
Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Little Rock, Ark. Against this figure 
of almost perfect protection is the un- 
fortunate fact that only 53 per cent of 
infants and pre-school children have 
had the recommended course of three 
shots. Over all, an estimated 68 million 
Americans have had three or more of 
the shots. 
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CORPS 
ALBUM. 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print as 

a regular feature. Leatherneck will pay 
$15.00 for old photos of this type accepted 
for publication. Please include date, out- 
fit, or any other available identification. 
Mail your Old Corps photos to CORPS 








* ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Maga- e 

Submitted by Buck Jones zine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. All a 

Tractors such as these were used in the Nicaraguan Campaign for photos will be returned. 
hauling men and supplies because there were very few good roads : 9 
From time to time, readers have ad 


requested information § about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- | }iJ 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or in- 
formation not contained in the cap- 
tions. 


Buck Jones 
P. O. Box 286 
Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Carl K. Storer 
881-21st Street 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


PFC Robert B. Snyder 
""G'' Co., 2d Bn, 

2d Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Cc. L. Foster 

1974 Gulford Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 














Submitted by Carl K. Storer Gen Lemuel c. Shepherd, Jr., (Retd) 
7 ee ‘ a Leeton Forest } 
Marines from the ship's detachment of the USS California camped in Warrenton, Va. | 
the hills just above Redondo Beach, Calif., during exercises in 1922 ; 





oe 5 oF 
Submitted by PFC Robert B. Snyder 


Marines rode the trains in Nicaragua during 1927-28 to protect them against attacks by Sandino’s bandits 
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Submitted by C. L. Foster 
Marine Barracks Band from the Norfolk Naval Shipyard posed in front of their barracks in January, 1912 


Submiited by Gen Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 


The senior officers of the First Marine Brigade, while stationed at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 
FMF, posed for this picture in November of 1937, The CG at that time was BGen R. P. Williams 








Folded Wings 


For miles the many aircraft sit 
Retired from service long and hard, 
Their many forms lined row on row 
Within a Naval storage yard. 


Protective clothing garbs their frames 
Returned from distant foreign scenes, 
Their wings retain familiar names 
They’ve served with Navy and Marines. 


The larger crafts have spanned the globe 
To make their strikes on hostile nations, 
While others served domestically 
Attached to busy training stations. 


The transport planes look much the same 
The way they did in forty-two, 

Except their engines do not roar 
Above the voices of each crew. 


The screaming jets are quiet now 

All stripped of rockets and of guns, 
But still their missions come to light 
As pilots tell their awe-struck sons. 


These aircraft sit with fabric shields 
Repelling sun and wind-whipped sand, 
Like epic monuments to men 

Who took them up to save our land. 





Who knows, perhaps, like tales of myth 
On dark and lonely Summer nights, 
Their ghost-like crewmen rendezvous 
Replanning trips and combat flights. 


Preserved with sealed-in memories 
They stand a watch each single day, 
And stir emotions of proud men 

Who served aboard them in some way. 


Some bear the marks of Pearl and Guam 
And many names we can’t forget, 

Home from the decks of mighty ships 
Back from the airstrips rough and wet. 


Their need has passed now in this age 
Improved designs soar in their place, 
But history has marked their past 
With heroic flights we can’t erase. 
Harry A. Koch 





The Ballad of Benny Saul 


If you were down at Guadalcanal 
in that hungry, bloody Fall, 
Mayhap you knew a fightin’ man 
named Corporal Benny Saul. 


Oh} he wasn’t quite a small man 
and, still, not very tall; 

But a hell-for-leather Leatherneck, 
was Corporal Benny Saul. 


We had used most all our rations 

* *ceptin’ sardines, oiled and tinned; 

And we mostly griped and grumbled, 
but Benny Saul just grinned 


Between fire fights we talked of home 


and cussed the stinkin’ war; 
But Benny Saul just smiled at us 
and talked about the Corps. 


For Benny was a scrapper of the 
breed that wins or dies; 


And you could see the sheer, raw courage 


in his deep-set eyes. 


Our platoon moved into ambush 
across the Tenaru, 

And countin’ the lieutenant 
we were down to twenty-two. 


Even back when a rifle squad 
numbered just nine men, 

A platoon with only twenty-two 
was spreading pretty thin. 


We set up on a jungle trail 
in early afternoon; 

And hoped that if we got a fight, 
we'd get it started soon. 


The Nips, they hit our ambush 
in the tender side of night; 

And we held fire ’til the gunners 
had the main force in their sight. 


It lasted just awhile before 

we started breaking free; 
But if hell is any hotter, 

it’s a Christian’s life for me. 


When we started breaking contact 
the night was coal-mine black; 

And we almost slammed head-on 
into the Nips at our back. 


The lieutenant, thinking quickly, 
closed our circle tight; 

But not a man among us thought 
he’d live to see dawn’s light. 


Then Benny Saul, he volunteered 
to make it to our line, 

And even in that pitch-black night 
you could see his grin a’shine. 


*Fore anyone could stop him 
Corporal Saul was out of sight. 

Then a single burst of Nambu fire 
rip-sawed through the night. 


Gyrene Gyngles 





It was quiet for an hour 
before the charge began; 

We fought in desperation, 
expecting to die, to the man. 


Then through the crash of battle 
came the street-fight battle cry. 

“Hey, Marine!” roared our fellow Marines, 
over the Nips’ “Banzai!” 


And charging ahead of the counterattack; 


made of cold steel and gall, 
Was a laughin’, slashin’, fightin’ man, 
named Corporal Benny Saul. 


Saluting our lieutenant, 
“Detail complete, Sir,” he said; 
And smartly doing an about-face 
pitched to the ground, stone dead. 


We rolled him over gently 
lest we disturb his rest, 

And counted seven bullet holes 
hem-stitched across his chest. 


We'd not thought him a tall man, 
our Corporal Benny Saul; 
But lying there in the jungle dawn, 
Benny stood ten feet tall. 
Grant Dunnagan 
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CAPSULE 


[continued from page 23] 


backboard. Standing in the pulpit, a 
crew chief leans forward with the crook 
to attach the hook and cable to the 
capsule. 

There’s a practical versatility about 
these technical advancements. Though 
designed for Mercury, most of them can 
—and will—be used for FMF assign- 
ments. 

HMR-461 has also developed a 
technique usually reserved for fixed- 
wing aircraft—para-dropping. 

With capsules instrumented to record 
impact reactions and water stability, the 
HR2Ss soar up to 1000 feet, then re- 
lease the containers. Parachutes are 
triggered to open once the capsules are 
clear of the aircraft. After the con- 
tainers have thumped down, other 
HR2Ss retrieve and deliver them to 
waiting NASA experts. To date, “461” 
has para-dropped more than eight ex- 


perimental capsules over land and 
water. 
This para-dropping is a_ sidelight, 


however; highly important for research 
purposes but dimmed by the ultimate 
goal of MAG-26’s recovery program. 

There’s no doubt in the minds of the 
Marines involved that a MAG-26 crew 
will someday lift an astronaut out of 
the Atlantic. If they’re right, it’ll be the 
culmination of more than one and a 
half years of training. 

And if they’re right, they all realize 
that the astronaut will be the priority 
consideration of their mission. Should 
anything go wrong after pick-up, the 
capsule will be lowered to the watef 
and released—gently. Then, the pilot 
will bank his plane away. If the ’copter 
crashes, it must not hit the capsule. 

Retrieving any man under any con- 
ditions has to be an error-proof mission. 
He must not be hurt or killed. Psycho- 
logically, this fact is magnified by the 
knowledge that an astronaut has al- 
ready survived a space flight. Once his 
capsule is swinging beneath a ’copter, 
the astronaut is near the end of his 
out-of-this-world flight. END 


This self-explanatory diagram 

depicts a space capsule which & 

is controlled by an “Astronaut 
Photo by NASA 
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A. P., Wirephoto 
Capt Allen K. Daniel, Jr., (L) and IstLt Wayne Koons proudly posed 
beside an authentic one-ton capsule they retrieved from the Atlantic 
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DO NOT GO GENTLE, by 
David MacCuish, Doubleday 
and Company, Garden City, 
™ ¥. Price $4.95 


This is a sensitive, perceptive first 
novel, dealing with the growth of a 
young man. 

The story follows Norman MacLeod 
from his unhappy childhood in Butte, 
Mont., through Marine Corps boot 
camp, combat on Guadalcanal and 
troop training in the States. 

It details his development from an 
introspective, bookish child into a 
young man approaching maturity. 

The book’s most important theme is 
MacLeod’s quest for love and for an 
understanding of people as individuals. 
The author’s effort to explain the diffi- 
culties a bookish child has in dealing 
with real people is especially well done. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the life of MacLeod is his love 
affair with the widow of one of his 
Guadalcanal squad-mates. His rela- 
tionship with Donna Wages is particu- 
larly complex. Despite his intense love 
for her, he forces her away from him 
through his inability to accept a deep 
and lasting emotional involvement. 

The author, David MacCuish, teaches 
English literature, creative writing and 
drama at Riverside College, at River- 
side, Calif. His experience as a B-24 
pilot during World War II provided 
much of the background for this, his 
first novel. 

Charles R. Kester 































































THE MARCH TO GLORY, 

by Robert Leckie, The World | 
Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio Price $3.95 


A stirring narrative of the First Ma- 
rine Division’s ‘March to the Sea,” Mr. 
Leckie’s book is one of the most grip- 
ping accounts of that long fight this 
reviewer has ever read. 

By electing to giye major emphasis to 
the actions of individual Marines dur- 
ing the withdrawal from the Chosin 
Reservoir, Mr. Leckie has managed to 
breathe a vigor into the account which | 
isn’t often found in battle reports of } 
the action. I 





He leaves involved explanations of 
the tactics and strategy to other writers, 
and concentrates on the individuals. At 
the same time, his lucid style leaves the 
reader with a better understanding of } 
that famous Winter battle. 

As a machine gunner during some of 
the Marine Corp’s bitterest World War 
II battles, Mr. Leckie is particularly 
qualified to write descriptions of Ma- | 
rines in combat. The small unit actions 
he describes ring true. The reactions of 
the Marines he writes about mirror the 
attitudes of many men at “The Reser- 
voir” 10 years ago. r 

Although The March to Glory has no [ 
bibliography, or footnotes, it is ap- 
parent that the author went to great 
effort to obtain the material used in 
this book. } 

He has succeeded in recreating the 
men who took part in one of the epic 
battles of U. S. military history. 

Charles R. Kester 
END 
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. THE UNITED STATES MARINES 
—A Pictorial History by Lynn Mont- 
ross. Text, drawings, Photographs, and 

paintings trace the growth of the Ma- 

rine Corps from the rough-and-ready 

Corps of early days to a modern fight- 

ing force. 

$9.00 















2. BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP by “Pap- 
py” Boyington. A Marine flyer and one 
of the most controversial personalities 
of World War II. “Pappy” tells his own 
story in this tale of an unpredictable 
Marine Flyer. 










$4.00 












3. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, 
Soldiers, and Sailors survived the 
rigors and privations of Japanese 
prison camps is told with grim humor 
and startling truth. 









$4.25 


















BAND OF BROTHERS by Ernest 
Frankel. The first novel to depict that 
nightmarish and heroic period of the 
Korean War during which the United 
Nations troops were forced to with- 
draw from the Yalu. 

$4.00 





5. THE COMPACT HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
by Philip N. Pierce and Frank O. 
Hough. The whole panoramic story of 
the Corps from the days of the Con- 
tinental Marines of 1776 to the beach- 
heads of Korea and Lebanon, in the 
1950’s. 
$4.45 


“_-AND A FEW MARINES—” by 
Colonel Thomason Jr. Thirty seven 
picturesque and acutely observant 
stories, ranging in scene from the 
battlefields of France to South Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean and North China. 
$5.00 
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AVALANCHE HUNTER Rod Triplett of the Ski Patrol at Squaw 
Valley Lodge, site of the '60 Winter Olympics, actually kicks 
loose snyall avalanches before they become big ones. Triplett is 
a Camel smoker. He says no other cigarette comes close to 
Camels for real satisfaction every time he lights up. 


He goes for Camel’s mildness and rich flavor. 
How about you? If you’re smoking more these 
days, but enjoying it less — change to Camels. 
Start to really enjoy smoking again. 


The best jahoace makes oe best smoke ! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 





